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Man’s Peace and Security 


DAMAGING RESULTS MAY FLOW FROM FALSE OVERVALUATION OF HUMAN POWER 
By HIS HOLINESS, POPE PIUS XII 
Broadcast over the radio, Vatican City, December 24, 1955 


THE INWARD JOY OF THE NATIVITY 

ITH A HEART open to welcome the sweet joy 

which the Birth of the Redeemer will once again 

bring to the hearts of the faithful, We desire to 
express good wishes to you, beloved sons and daughters, 
and to all men without distinction. We shall draw the subject 
of our address, as in the past, from the inexhaustible 
mystery of light and grace which shone forth from the 
cradle of the Divine Infant on the holy night in Bethlehem, 
whose brilliance will never be extinguished so long as one 
will hear on this earth the steps of those who, in sorrow, 
seek amid the thorns the path of true life. 

O how We could wish that all men, scattered over the 
continents, in cities and towns, in valleys and across deserts, 
on steppes and on vast reaches of glacier wastes, and on the 
seas, throughout the whole world could again hear, as coming 
to each of them in particular, the voice of the angel 
announcing the mystery of the divine grandeur and of the 
infinite love which closed a past of darkness and condemna- 
tion and ushered in the reign of truth and salvation. “Do 
not be afraid, for behold, I bring you good news of great 
joy which shall be to all the people; for there has been 
born to you today in the town of David, a Saviour, who 
is Christ the Lord.” (Luke 2: 10, 11). 

O We could wish that, like the simple shepherds who 
were among the first to hear in silent adoration the message 
of salvation, men of today were won over and conquered 
by that same sense of wonder which surpasses human words 
and which turns the mind to meditative adoration when a 
sublime majesty is revealed to their gaze, that of God 
Incarnate 


(A) THE ADMIRERS OF EXTERNAL HUMAN POWER 


There is reason indeed for asking with fear and anxiety 
if modern man is still disposed to allow himself to yield 


to a supernatural truth so sublime, to be penetrated by the 
joy it has to offer: this man so convinced of his own increasing 
power, inclined to measure his stature according to the 
power of his instruments, his organizations, his weapons, 
the precision of his calculations, the vastness of his produc- 
tion, of the distance he can reach with his words, his gaze, 
and influence; this man who speaks at length with pride 
of an age of easy prosperity as if one just had to reach 
out a hand for it; who is so sure of himself and his future 
he dares all, urged by an insatiable desire to know nature's 
deepest secrets, to bend its forces to his own will, eager 
to penetrate in his own person the interplanetary spaces. 

In truth modern man, precisely because he is in possession 
of all that the mind and labor of man have produced, ought 
to recognize even more the infinite distance between what 
he can do and what proceeds from the limitless power of 
God. 

But the reality is quite different, because the false or 
limited concepts of the world and of life accepted by men 
not only hinder him from drawing a sense of admiration 
and joy from the works of God, and especially from the 
Incarnation of the Word, but make it impossible for him to 
recognize that indispensable principle which gives constancy 
and harmony to all human works. Not a few indeed permit 
themselves to be dazzled by the limited splendor deriving 
from these works, refusing to follow that internal prompting 
to seek their source and end, outside of and above the world 
of science and technology. 

Like the construction of the Tower of Babel, they are 
dreaming false dreams, “The Divinization of Man”, suitable 
and sufficient for every exigency of the physical and spiritual 
life. In them the Incarnation of Man and “His dwelling 
amongst us” (John 1: 14) do not arouse either profound 
interest or fruitful emotions. 

The Nativity has not for them any other content or 
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POPE PIUS XII 


message than that which expresses a birth: sentiments more 
or less lively, but only human when indeed they have not 
been stifled by worldly and noisy customs which profane 
even the simple value, aesthetic and familiar which the 
Nativity, in the manner of a distant reflection, radiates in 
the grandeur of its mystery. 


(B) THE DEVOTEES OF A FALSE INTERIOR LIFE 


Others on the contrary, in the opposite way, condemn 
the works of God, excluding themselves in this way from 
access to the hidden joys of the Nativity. Formed by the 
hard experience of the last twenty years which have shown, 
as they say, modern society's brutality clothed in a human 
form, they denounce bitterly the external lustre of its appear- 
ance, denying all credit to man and his works; nor do they 
hide the deep disgust which man’s excessive exultation 
provokes in their souls. At the same time, they hope that 
man may denounce all this feverish external and, above all, 
technological dynamism, that he may enter within himself, 
where he will find the richness of an interior life, all h’s, 
exclusively human, such as will satisfy every possible exigency. 

And yet this entirely human interior life is incapable 
of maintaining the promise it gives to measure up to all 
the demands of men. It is rather a withdrawing from life 
prompted by arrogance, almost despair, by the fear and an 
incapacity to give oneself to the external order and has 
nothing in common with a genuine interior life which is 
complete, dynamic and fruitful. 

In the true interior life man is not alone, but lives with 
Christ, sharing in His thoughts and actions, associating with 
Him.as a friend, a disciple and, as it were, a collaborator, 
and in turn is assisted and sustained by Him in facing 
the world according to the divine precepts because He is 
the pastor and guardian of our souls. 


(C) THE INDIFFERENT AND INSENSIBLE 

Between this first and second type, whom a wrong and 
erroneous conception of man has withdrawn from the guiding 
and salutary influence of God Incarnate, stand the vast 
class of those who neither feel pride in the external splendor 
of modern society nor intend to withdraw into a solitary 
life of the spirit. They are those who say they are satisfied 
to live for the moment, interested and desirous of nothing 
else than to be sure of enjoying the goods of the world in 
abundance and to be free from any fear lest tomorrow 
bring a lowering of their standard of life. Neither the 
grandeur of God nor the dignity of man, both marvellously 
and visibly exalted in the mystery of the Nativity, make 
an impression on these poor souls who have become insensible 
and incapable of giving any meaning to their lives. 

The presence of God Incarnate having been ignored or 
cast aside in such manner, modern man has constructed 
a world in which the marvelous is confused with the miserable, 
overcome with incongruities, like a road without an exit or 
a house furnished with everything but which through the 
lack of a roof is incapable of giving security to its inhabitants. 
In some nations indeed, notwithstanding the enormous 
development of prosperity and although every class of people 
is assured of material sustenance, there is spreading and 
increasing an indefinable sense of foreboding, an anxious 
awaiting of something which seems bound to happen. 

One recalls the expectancy of the simple shepherds of 
the countryside of Bethlehem. They by their prompt reaction 
can teach the proud men of the Twentieth Century where 
it is necessary to seek what is lacking. “Let us go over to 
Bethlehem,” they say, “and see this thing that has come to 
pass, which the Lord has made known to us.” (Luke 2: 15). 
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The event took place 2,000 years ago but its truth and 
influence must continue to take possession of men’s con- 
sciences, that is, God came unto his own (John 1: 11). 

Now mankind can no longer, without guilt, reject and 
forget the coming and dwelling of God on earth because 
it is, in the economy of Providence, essential for the estab- 
lishment of order and harmony between man and what is 
his, and between that and God. The Apostle St. Paul has 
described the totality of this order in an admirable synthesis: 
“All are yours, and you are Christ's, and Christ is God's.” 
(1 Cor. 3: 23). Those who would want to allow God and 
Christ to fall from this indestructible order, retaining only 
of these words of the Apostle the right of man over other 
creatures, would effect an essential breach in the design of 
the Creator. 

St. Paul himself would urge the warning: “Therefore 
let no one take pride in men.” (1 Cor. 3: 21). Who does 
not see how much this admonition applies to the men of 
our times, so proud of their inventors and discoverers, who 
no longer are oppressed by the hardships of loneliness as 
formerly, but on the contrary have seized on the imagination 
of the crowd, yes, even the watchful attention of statesmen? 

However, it is one thing to attribute to them due honor, 
and still another to await from them and their discoveries 
the solution of the fundamental problem of life. At the 
same time the wealth and labor, the projects and inventions, 
the boasts and torments of our modern age must be con- 
sidered in relation to man, the image of God. 

If, therefore, what is called progress is not reconcilable 
with the divine laws of the world order, it is most certainly 
not progress, but marks a way to ruin. Neither the most 
perfected art of organization, nor the highly developed 
methods in the field of calculations will put off the inevitable 
results. They have no power to create man’s essential 
steadfastness, much less can they substitute for it. 


CHRIST IN THE HISTORICAL AND SOCIAL LIFE 
OF THE HUMAN RACE 

Jesus Christ alone gives to man that interior steadfastness. 
“When fulness of time came” (Gal., 4: 4), the Word of 
God entered upon this life on earth, taking a true human 
nature, and in that form entered also into the historical 
and social life of the human race, here also “being made 
like unto men” (Phil. 2, 7) though God from all eternity 
His coming indicates in fact that Christ intended to set 
Himself as a guide for men and as their support in history 
and in society. The fact that man has won in the present 
technical and industrial era a marvellous power over both 
the organic and inorganic materials of the world does not 
establish a right to be free from the duty of submission to 
Christ, the Lord of history, nor does it diminish the need 
that man has to be sustained by Him. And indeed, the uneasy 
search for security has become more urgent. 

Present day experience clearly shows that forgetfulness 
or negligence of Christ's presence in the world has provoked 
the sense of bewilderment, and that absence of security and 
stability peculiar to the technical era. Forgetfulness of Christ 
has brought about also the ignoring of the reality of human 
nature fixed by God as a basic factor of social life in space 
and time 


PRINCIPLES OF TRUE HUMAN NATURE A FOUNDATION 
OF MAN'S SECURITY 
In what direction, then, should the search be made for 
the security and interior stability of social life, if not by 
leading minds back to preserve and put new life into the 
principles of true human nature willed by God? There is 
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in fact a natural order, even if its outward appearance changes security, they conclude, there will therefore no longer be 


with historical and social developments, but the essential 
lines were, and ever remain, the same: family and property 
as the basis of provision for individuals, then, as comple- 
mentary factors of security, local and professional groups 
and finally, the state. 

Up to the present, in accordance with these principles 
and directives, men strengthened by Christianity were moved 
to put into force, in theory and practice, to the extent of 
their power, the order which guarantees security. But in 
a manner different from that of moderns, our ancestors 
knew—as well by the errors from which their positive 
application had not been exempt—that human forces, in 
the establishment of security, are of their nature limited, 
and therefore they had recourse to prayer to obtain that a 
much higher power might make good their own inadequacy. 

The abandonment of the use of prayer in the so-called 
industrial era is a most revealing symptom of the pretensions 
to self-sufficiency of which modern man boasts. There are 
too many today who no longer pray for security, thinking 
that the petition “Give us this day our daily bread” (Matt. 
6: 11), which Our Lord put on men’s lips, has been super- 
seded by technical achievement, or, alternatively, they repeat 
it outwardly with lips without an interior conviction of its 
enduring necessity. 


FALSE APPLICATIONS OF MODERN SCIENTIFIC 
AND TECHNICAL ACHIEVEMENTS TO SECURITY 

But can it be truly asserted that man has attained, or is 
on way to attain, full self-sufficiency? Modern achievements, 
certainly remarkable, in scientific and technical development 
will assuredly be able to give man an extensive mastery over 
the forces of nature, over sickness and even over the beginning 
and end of human life; but it is also certain that such 
mastery will not be able to transform the earth into a paradise 
of assured enjoyment. 

How, then, will every one of man’s powers be reasonably 
cared for if the realities of new false developments, and also 
of new weaknesses, show the one-sided character of an idea 
which would wish to control life exclusively on the foun- 
dation of quantitative analysis and synthesis? Its application 
to social life is not only false, but also a simplification of 
many complex processes which is dangerous in practice. 
Conditions being what they are modern man needs also to 
pray, and if he is wise, he is ready to pray for security as well. 

Yet this does not mean that man must abandon new ways, 
that is to say, give up adapting to present conditions for 
his own security, the order just referred to which has regard 
for true human nature. There is no objection to security 
ensuring its own stability by also making use of results in 
technique and industry, yet it is mecessary to resist the 
temptation to gain support for order and security from the 
above-mentioned purely quantitative method which takes 
no account of the order of nature, as is the wish of those 
who entrust man’s destiny to the tremendous industrial power 
of the present age. They think they are establishing complete 
security on the ever-increasing productivity and on the 
uninterrupted flow of an ever greater and fruitful production 
in the nation’s economy. 

This, they say—on basis of a full and ever more perfect 
automatic system of production, and supported by better 
methods of organization and accountancy—will guarantee 
to all workers a continuous and progressive return for their 
labor. In a subsequent phase this will become so great that, 
by means of community measures, it will be able to satisfy 
the security of those who are not yet, or no longer, able 
to work——the young children, the old, the sick. To establish 


any necessity to have recourse to property either private or 
collective, either in nature or in goods. Even so, this manner 
of organizing security is not one of those forms of adaptation 
of natural principles to new developments, but a kind of 
attack on the essence of man’s natural relationships with 
fellow men, with work, with society. 

In this excessively artificial system man’s security over 
his own life is dangerously separated from arrangements 
and forces for the organization of the community which 
are inherent in true human nature itself and which alone 
render possible a responsible association of men. Somehow, 
though with necessary adjustments to the times, family and 
property must remain among the fundamentals of the free 
settlement of persons. Somehow, the lesser social units and 
the state must be able to come together as complementary 
agents of security. 


THE DEFECTS OF THIS THEORY 


Therefore it once more appears true that a quantitative 
method, however perfected, neither can, nor ought to, control 
the social and historical reality of human life. The ever- 
quickening pulse of life, the constantly multiplying technical 
productivity are not criteria which of themselves provide 
authority for declaring that there is a genuine improvement 
in the ecggomic life of a nation. 

Only a one-sided view of the present, or perhaps of the 
immediate future, and no more, can be satisfied with such 
a test. From this premise there results—sometimes over a 
long period—a rash consumption of reserves and of the 
treasures of mature, and, to excess, even of available human 
power to work; and later there gradually results an ever 
greater disproportion between the need to maintain the 
cultivation of the soil of the country in reasonable adaptations 
to all the possibilities of producing, and an excessive crowding 
together of workers. 

There are, in addition, the decay of social union, and 
especially of the family, and in each and every worker and 
consumer the growing danger of insurance of life based 
on income from property of all kinds, which is so exposed 
to every form of currency depreciation and the risk of placing 
that security exclusively on the immediate return for labor. 

In this industrial age, the man who accuses, and rightly 
accuses, communism of having deprived of freedom the 
people over whom it holds sway, should not omit to note 
that in the other part of the world also liberty will be a 
very dubious possession if man’s security is not derived to 
a greater extent from a condition of things which corresponds 
to his true nature. 

The erroneous belief which makes security rest on the 
evermounting process of social production is a superstition, 
perhaps the only one, of our rationalistic age of industry. 
But it is also the most dangerous, because it seems to deem 
impossible economic crises which always bring in their train 
risk of a return to dictatorship. 

Moreover, that superstition is in mo sense suited to the 
setting up of a sound bulwark against communism because 
in it participate the communists as well as considerable 
numbers of the non-communists. In this erroneous belief 
the two sides find a meeting ground, thus establishing a 
tacit agreement of such a kind as to be able to beguile the 
apparent realists of the West into the dream of a possible 
genuine co-existence. 


THE MIND OF THE CHURCH ON COMMUNISM 


In the Christmas radio message last year We set forth 
the mind of the Church on this topic and We now intend 
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once again to ratify it. We reject communism as a social 
system by virtue of Christ’s doctrine and we have a particular 
obligation to proclaim the fundamental principles of natural 
law. For the same reasons We also reject the opinion that 
the Christian ought today to see communism as a phenomenon 
Or a state in the passage of history, one of the necessary 
“moments,” as it were, of its evolution, and consequently 
to accept it as if decreed by Divine Providence. 


WARNINGS TO CHRISTIANS IN INDUSTRIAL AGE 


But at the same time We again warn Christians of the 
industrial age, in the spirit of Our immediate predecessors 
in the supreme pastoral and teaching office, against being 
satisfied with an anti-communism founded on the slogan 
and defense of a liberty which is devoid of content. Rather 
We urge them to build up a society in which man’s security 
rests on that moral order of which We have very often set 
forth the need and consequences, and which has regard for 
true human nature. 

Now Christians, to whom here more particularly We 
address Ourselves, ought to know better than others that 
the Son of God made Man is the one steadfast support of 
the human race in the social and historical life also and that 
He, by taking to himself a human nature, has borne witness 
to its dignity as the basis and rule of that moral order. It 
is therefore their primary duty to act with a view to bringing 
about the return of modern society in its organizations to 
the sources made sacred by the Word of God made flesh. 

If ever Christians neglect this duty of theirs by leaving 
inactive the guiding forces of the Faith in public life, to the 
extent that they are responsible, they would be committing 
treason against the God-Man Who appeared in visible form 
among us in the cradle of Bethlehem. Let the seriousness 
and deep motive of the Christian action be an effective 
testimony in the world and at same time avail to dispel the 
very suspicion of a supposed aiming at worldly power on 
the part of the Church. 

If, therefore, Christians unite to this end in various 
institutions and organizations, they are setting before them- 
selves no other objective save the service willed by God 
for the benefit of the world. For the sake of this motive and 
not out of weakness, let Christians group themselves together. 
But let them—and more so than others—remain open to 
every healthy undertaking and to all genuine progress and 
not withdraw themselves into a sealed enclosure as if to 
preserve themselves from the world. Committed to promote 
the advantage of all men, let them not despise others who, 
at any rate if they are submissive to the light of reason, both 
could and should accept from the teaching of Christianity 
at least what is based on the natural law. 

Be on your guard against those who undervalue this 
Christian service to the world and oppose to it a so-called 
“pure,” “spiritual” Christianity. They have not understood 
the divine institution—to begin from its fundamental prin- 
ciple—Christ is true God but also true man. The Apostle 
St. Paul makes known to us the full essential will of God 
made Man, which aims at setting aright the earthly world also, 
when he pays to Him a tribute of honor with two very 
expressive titles, “Mediator,” and “Man” (Timothy, 2: 5) 
Yes, man, as is everyone of those redeemed by Him. 


NECESSARY INTEGRATION AND STABILITY OF EACH 
HUMAN LIFE IN JESUS CHRIST 


Jesus Christ is not only the steadfast support of the 
human race in the social and historical life, but also in that 
of the individual Christian, so that as “all things were made 
through Him, and without Him was made nothing that 
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has been made” (John 1: 1, 3), so no one will ever be able 
to carry out works worthy of the Divine Wisdom and glory 
without Him. The concept of the necessary integration and 
stability of each life in Christ was strongly presented to the 
faithful from the earliest days of the Church: by Src. Peter 
the Apostle, when, at the portico of the temple of Jerusalem, 
he proclaimed Christ as “ton archegon tes zoes” (Acts 
3, 15), that is, the “Author of life,” and by the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, who frequently pointed out what ought to be 
the foundation of the new life received in Baptism. “You,” 
he wrote, “are not carnal but spiritual, if indeed the Spirit 
of God dwells in you. But if anyone does not have the 
Spirit of Christ, he does not belong to Christ.” (Cfr. Rom. 8, 
9). Everyone, therefore, who is redeemed, as being “reborn” 
in Christ, likewise exists through Him “unto salvation by the 
faith” (Cfr. John 3, 3; 1 Peter 1, 5). 


LIMITS OF HUMAN POWER 

Besides, how could the individual, even a non-Christian, 
left to himself, reasonably believe in his own autonomy, 
completeness and stability if reality confronts him on every 
side with the limits within which nature restricts him, and 
which could indeed be extended, but not entirely demolished? 

The law of limitation is proper to life on earth, nor 
would Jesus Christ as man withdraw Himself from its rule, 
for there were fixed limits to His actions, according to the 
inscrutable designs of God, and in conformity with the 
mysteriously linked working of Divine grace and human 
freedom. Nevertheless, while the Christ-Man, limited during 
the period of His earthly life, consoles and strengthens us 
in our limitations, Christ as God fills us with a higher freedom 
for He has the fullness of wisdom and power. 

On the basis of this reality, the Christian who prepares 
himself boldly with all natural and supernatural means for 
building the world, according to the natural and supernatural 
order willed by God, will constantly raise his gaze to Christ 
and will confine his actions within the limits fixed by God 
Not to recognize that would be to will a world contrary to 
the Divine plan, and hence disastrous for social life itself 

We have just now indicated the damaging results which 
flow from a false over-valuation of human power and from 
the undervaluing of the objective reality which, with the 
sum of its principles and laws—religious, moral, economi: 
and social—establishes limits and points out the true path of 
human actions. Now the same errors with the same results 
are being repeated in the field of human labor, and particu 
larly in that of economic activity and production 

In the face of the astonishing development of technology 
and, more often, by means of suggestions received, the 
worker feels himself absolute master and lord of his existence, 
completely capable of pursuing every objective, of giving 
actuality to every dream. By confining the whole of reality 
within the limits of tangible nature, he discerns in the 
vitality of production the way for man to become ever more 
perfect. Productive society, which forever appears to the 
worker as the sole living reality and as the power which 
keeps all in existence, gives the measure to his whole life 

It is therefore his one sure support for both the present 
and the future. In it he lives and moves and has his being 
It grows in the end for him into a substitute for religion. 
In such manner—the thought goes—there will arise a new 
type of man, namely, a man who surrounds his work with 
the aureole of the highest ethical value, and worships the 
workers’ society with a kind of religious fervor 

THE HIGH MORAL VALUE OF WorkK 


There is now being asked the question whether the 
creative power of work truly constitutes the steady support 
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of man independently of other values not purely technical, 
and if, consequently, it deserves to be, as it were, worshipped 
by modern man. Certainly not, for no power whatsoever 
or other activity of an economic nature can be so regarded. 
Even in the technical era, the human person, created by God 
and redeemed by Christ, remains elevated in its being and 
in its dignity, and therefore its creative power and its work 
have a very much higher permanence. 

Thus firmly established, human work is also a profound 
moral force, and the human race of workers is a society 
which not only produces things, but also glorifies God. 
Man can consider his work as a true instrument of his 
sanctification because by working he makes perfect in himself 
the image of God, fulfils his duty and the right to gain for 
himself and his dependents the necessary sustenance, and 
makes himself a useful unit of society. Bringing this order 
into existence will obtain for him security, and, at the same 
time, the “peace on earth” proclaimed by the angels. 


THE QUESTION OF PEACE 

And yet it is precisely against him, the religious and 
Christian man, that the charge will be brought by some of 
being an obstacle to peace, of opposing the peaceful co- 
existence of men, of nations, of different systems, because 
he does not keep his religious convictions unspoken in the 
privacy of his conscience, but makes them effective even in 
traditional and powerful organizations, in all the activities 
of life both public and private. 

It is asserted that this kind of Christianity makes a man 
overbearing, biased, oversure and satisfied with himself; 
that it leads him to defend positions which no longer have any 
significance, instead of being open to everything and every- 
body, and having confidence that, in a general co-existence 
the interior living faith, like “spirit and love” at least in 
the Cross and the Sacrifice, would furnish a definite contribu- 
tion to the common Cause. 

In this false idea of a religion and Christianity have we 
not once more before us that erroneous worship of the 
human subject and of his positive-force carried over to the 
supernatural plane? Man, face to face with opinions and 
systems opposed to the true religion, is, of course, always 
bound by the limits established by God in the natural and 
supernatural order. In obedience to this principle, our peace 
program cannot approve of an indiscriminate co-existence 
at all costs with everybody; certainly not at the cost of truth 
and justice. 

These irremovable boundary marks, in effect, demand 
complete observance. Where this is so, including today in 
the question of peace, religion is in a sure manner protected 
against abuse from the political quarter; whereas when it 
has been restricted to purely interior life, religion itself is 
more exposed to that danger. 


NUCLEAR ARMS AND ARMAMENT CONTROL 


This thought of its own accord leads Us on to the ever 
acute question of peace which constitutes an object of 
solicitude always present to Our heart and at this moment 
one of its partial problems begs for special consideration. We 
propose to direct Our attention to a recent proposal which 
aims at putting a check on experiments in nuclear weapons 
by means of an international agreement. There has been talk 
also of taking further steps toward conventions through 
which use of those weapons would be renounced and all 
states subjected to effective arms control. Thus there would 
be a question of three steps: renunciation of experimentation 
with atomic weapons, renunciation of the use of such, and 
general control of armaments. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


The supreme importance of these proposals is tragically 
illustrated if one stops to consider what science thinks it 
can predict about such actions, and which We think it 
useful to sum up briefly here. 

As for experiments of atomic explosions, the opinion of 
those who fear the effects produced if they are multiplied 
would seem to be finding greater acceptance. Too many 
such explosions would in tume cause an increased density of 
radioactive products in the atmosphere, whose diffusion 
depends on elements not under man’s control; thus would 
be generated conditions very dangerous for many living 
beings. 

Concerning the use: in a nuclear explosion an enormous 
amount of energy equivalent to several thousand million 
kilowatts is developed in an exceedingly short time; this 
energy is composed of electro-magnetic radiations of very 
great density distributed within a vast gamut of wave lengths 
even to the most penetrating, and of tiny bodies produced 
by nuclear disintegration hurled at nearly the speed of light. 

This energy is transferred to the atmosphere and within 
thousandths of a second increases the temperature of sur- 
rounding air masses by hundreds of degrees; their displace- 
ment is violent, propagated at the speed of sound. On the 
earth’s surface, in an area of many square kilometers, reactions 
of unimaginable violence take place, materials volatilized 
and utterly destroyed by direct radiation, by heat, by 
mechanical action, while an enormous amount of radioactive 
materials of varying life-span completes and continues the 
destruction through their activity. 

This is the spectacle offered to the terrified gaze as the 
result of such use: entire cities, even the largest and richest 
in art and history, wiped out; a pall of death over pulverized 
ruins, covering countless victims with limbs burnt, twisted 
and scattered while others groan in their death agony. 
Meanwhile the spectre of a radioactive cloud hinders survivors 
from giving any help and inexorably advances to snuff 
out any remaining life. There will be no song of victory, 
only the inconsolable weeping of humanity, which in deso- 
lation will gaze upon a catastrophe brought on by its own 
folly. 

Concerning control: Inspection by properly equipped 
planes has been suggested for the purpose of watching over 
any atomic activities in large territories. Others might perhaps 
think of the possibility of a worldwide network of observation 
posts, each one staffed by experts of different countries and 
protected by solemn international pacts. Such centers would 
have to be equipped with delicate and precise meteorological 
and seismic instruments, with equipment for chemical analysis, 
with spectographs and such like; they would render possible 
the real control of many, unfortunately not all, of the 
activities which antecedently would be outlawed in the fields 
of atomic experimentation. 

We do not hesitate to declare, as We have in previous 
allocutions, that the sum total of those three measures as an 
object of international agreement is an obligation in con- 
science of nations and of their leaders. We said sum total 
of those measures, because the reason they are morally 
binding is also that equal security be established for ll. 
If, however, only the first point, concerning experimentation, 
were put into effect, the result would be that the conviction 
would not be verified, the more so that there would be given 
sufficient reason to doubt the sincere desire to put into effect 
the other two conventions. 

We speak so frankly because the danger of insufficient 
proposals concerning peace depends in large part on the 
mutual suspicions that often trouble the dealings of powers 
concerned, each accusing the other in varying degrees of 
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mere tactics, even of lack of sincerity in a matter basic to 
the fate of the whole human race. 


PREVENTIVE PACIFICATION 


For the rest, efforts toward peace must consist not only 
in measures aimed at restricting the possibility of waging 
war, but even more in preventing, eliminating or lessening 
with time the quarrels between nations which might lead 
to war. 

To this kind of preventive pacification statesmen must 
devote themselves with great vigilance, imbued with a spirit 
of impartial justice and also generosity, within the limits 
of the course of a healthy realism. In last year’s Christmas 
message We indicated the points of dispute noted in relations 
between Europeans and those non-Europeans who aspire 
to full political independence. Can those disputes be allowed 
to run their course, so to speak—a procedure which might 
easily increase their gravity, sow hatred” in men’s souls 
and create so-called traditional enmities? 

And might not a third party come to profit from such 
enmities, a third party which neither of the others really 
wants, and cannot want? At any rate, let not those peoples 
be denied a fair and progressive political freedom nor 
hindered in its pursuit. To Europe, however, they will give 
credit for their advancement; to that Europe without whose 
influence, extended to all fields, they might be drawn by a 
blind nationalism to plunge into chaos or slavery. 

On the other hand, the Western peoples, especially those 
of Europe, should not, in the face of such problems, remain 
passive in futile regret over the past or in mutual recrimina- 
tion over colonialism. Rather they’ should set themselves 
constructively to work to extend where it has not yet been 
done those true values of Europe and the West which have 
produced so many good fruits in other continents. 

The more Europeans strive for this the more help will 
they be to the just freedom of young nations which in turn 
will be saved from the pitfalls of false nationalism. This, 
in truth, is their real enemy, which would pit them one 
day against each other, to the advantage of the third parties. 
Such a forecast, not unfounded, cannot be neglected or 
forgotten by those who handle their problems of peace at 
congresses where, unfortunately, there gleams the splendor 
of a unity that is external and predominantly negative. We 
think that in such considerations and in such modes of 
procedure there is a valuable assurance of peace, in some 
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respects even more important than an immediate prevention 
of war. 

Beloved sons and daughters: If even today the birth of 
Christ spreads through the world rays of joy and quickens 
profound emotion in the heart, it is because the immense 
yearnings of generations of men are contained in the lowly 
crib of the Incarnate Son of God. In Him, with Him and 
through Him is the salvation, the security, the temporal 
and eternal destiny of humankind. To each and every man 
the way is clear to approach that crib to attain through the 
teaching, the example, the goodness of the God-Man his 
proper share of grace and the things necessary for this life 
and the life to come. 

Where that is not done, either because of individual 
sloth or because of other hindrances, it would be useless to 
seek it elsewhere, for on all sides the darkness of error, of 
selfishness, of vanity and sin, of disappointment and uncer- 
tainty weighs heavily. The disappointing experiences of 
peoples, of systems, of individuals, who were unwilling to 
seek from Christ the Way, the Truth and the Life, should 
be seriously studied and meditated on by whoever thinks 
he can do all by himself. 

Today's humanity, cultured, powerful, dynamic, possesses 
perhaps a greater title to earthly happiness in security and 
peace, but will not be able to realize that happiness so long 
as there does not enter the loftiest and most influential 
factor into its plans and discussions: God and His Christ 
Let the God-Man return among men, their Lord acknowledged 
and obeyed, as at every Christmas He returns in spirit to the 
crib and offers Himself to all. Such is the wish We express 
today to mankind’s great family in the certainty that We 
are showing it the path to salvation and happiness. 

May the Divine Infant deign to hear Our fervent prayer 
so that His presence in today’s world be felt almost sensibly, 
as in the days of His dwelling on earth. Living in the midst 
of men, may He enlighten the minds and strengthen the 
wills of those who rule over nations; to these latter may He 
assure justice and peace; may He encourage the zealous 
apostles of His Divine message, sustain the good, draw the 
errant to Himself, console those persecuted for His Name 
and for His Church, succour the poor and oppressed, assuage 
the pains of the sick, the imprisoned, the exiled. May He 
give to all a spark of His divine love so that everywhere on 
earth His peaceful kingdom may triumph. Amen. 


Our Liberties in Danger 


THIS TREATY BUSINESS 
By JOHN W. BRICKER, Senator from Ohio 


Delivered Before The Executives’ Club of Chicago, Illinois, December 2, 1955 


RESIDENT BORSCH, distinguished guests, gentlemen 

of the Executives’ Club: It is gratifying to me, of course, 

to return again and to meet with you and discuss that 
which I believe is one of the important problems confronting 
the country, and probably the world today, because much of 
the world is dependent upon the integrity of the Republic. 

I am delighted and gratified that so many of my friends 
have come and graced this head table—some of them formerly 
from Ohio, a former colleague in the Senate, a former 
Governor with whom I served, and many whom I have known 


throughout the long, long years. 

I am delighted to have a telegram here that comes from 
one of my very, very close friends in the Senate, one whom 
I honor and respect very highly, Everett Dirksen, expressing 
his regrets that he couldn't be with us. He had to return to 
Washington for a meeting of the Judiciary Committee, and 
if you have followed those hearings, you'll know that it is 
important that he be there. 

There is another at this table whom I have come to respect 
greatly, and I wish there were more like him. His clarion 
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voice rings out on every occasion in behalf of the liberties 
of his feilow citizens, and that is Pat Mannion, a great 
lawyer and a great statesman. 


FUNDAMENTAL DOCUMENT 

Now, it was not far from the time when Karl Marx was 
being promulgated to the world that a great document was 
issued from a great assemblage of men who loved liberty 
and respected their fellow men, and in my judgment, they 
understood the proper relationship of government to citizens. 
That document was the Declaration of Independence. 

Dean Mannion has written a book based upon one para- 
graph of the Declaration of Independence that is well worth 
reading. I learned it when I was a kid in country school down 
in Madison County, Ohio, and I wish every school child 
might commit it. Never did I think when I did learn it that 
it would mean so much to me, the older that I would get. 

The statement was that “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their creator with certain inalienable rights, 
and among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
And “Governments are instituted among men to secure 
these rights, deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.” 

I think it is the most expressive description of the kind 
of life we live and want to continue to live in this country 
of any paragraph that was ever written. And it was written 
by one whose heart responded, I think, to the yearnings of 
his fellow man, as much as any other citizen, with the possible 
exception of the immortal Lincoln, and that was Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Those “inalienable rights” about which he spoke, that 
came from God Almighty, our Creator, are the rights that are 
distinctive to the people of our country. You can search 
the pages of history, as I have, and you will find no place 
in the history of time that any government ever looked 
upon the rights of man as anything other than that which 
government gives to him. Remember always, that that which 
the government gives, government can take away. In writing 
the Constitution of the United States, subsequent to the 
Declaration of Independence, they wrote—as they believed, 
imperishably—into the fundamental document of government 
of our country those “inalienable rights,” rights which not 
even government itself can destroy or take away from the 
American people. 

But in that fundamental document which has always been 
considered the paramount law of the land, there is a peculiar 
phrase in Article VI, brought about because of the conditions 
that existed at the time the Constitutional Convention 
assembled. The Colonial Congress had entered into a treaty 
of peace with Great Britain which provided that the debts 
of the people of this country might be paid to the citizens 
of England regardless of the laws of the Colonies to the 
contrary. Several of the Colonies had passed statutes permitting 
the citizens to pay their debts to England, or to the citizens 
of England, into the treasuries of the Colonies, the money 
being used to conduct the Revolutionary War. The treaty 
of peace, reestablished the obligations, and so Article VI was 
written. 


SUPREME LAW 
Article VI reads something like this: “That this Consti- 
tution, the laws of the Congress of the United States enacted 
pursuant thereto, and the treaties made or hereafter made 
er the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land.” They had to include the treaties made, 
because one of them had to be ratified. 
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They spoke of “under the authority of the United States” 
because of the fact that the former treaty of peace had not 
been made under the Constitutional system of government 
that was set up in that convention. 

Just so we might have the background of the present 
discussion, Article V of the Constitution provides for an 
amendment to the Constitution at any time. The provision 
is that the Congress of the United States can, by a two-thirds 
vote of both houses, submit an amendment to the states for 
ratification. Ir will become a part of the fundamental law 
of the land, if it is ratified by three-fourths of the states of 
the Union, the method of ratification being determined in 
the resolution. 

There is another provision for amending the Constitution 
of the United States, by convention—a method that has never 
been used. It has been under discussion, but the indefiniteness 
of it and the dangers attendant to it have caused the states 
to be reluctant ever to utilize it. 


THIS TREATY BUSINESS 


For approximately 150 years there was no question about 
the standing of treaties. Time and again, the Supreme Court 
of the United States had said, in definite opinions, that a 
treaty cannot violate the Constitution, cannot set it aside, 
cannot do those things which the Constitution of the United 
States forbids being done. 

Then came a memorable—or notorious—opinion of the 
Supreme Court in a case that seemed inconsequential at the 
time. There had been an act of the Congress of the United 
States regulating migratory birds, the slaughter of them. It 
had been declared unconstitutional in two United States 
Circuit Courts of Appeals. The Administration was fearful 
of what the Supreme Court would do. They knew there were 
three men for sustaining the law, three judges against it, and 
the deciding vote was an uncertain factor. And so a man 
(recently deceased) takes credit for having evolved a theory 
that if he entered into a treaty through the State Department 
with the government of Great Britain, that this would give 
the Congress the power which it otherwise did not have 
under the Constitution, and such a treaty was enacted. A 
subsequent law was passed by the Congress substantially the 
same as the previous law and declared unconstitutional in 
the Circuit Courts. 

The matter came on to final decision in the Supreme Court 
of the United States in a case known as Missouri v. Holland. 
(By the way, Mr. Holland is still living, and supports the 
amendment. He is not living in Missouri any longer.) In 
that case Justice Holmes wrote an opinion which, in my 
judgment, was a very fuzzy opinion. He wrote many great 
opinions. He was a linguist; I think he was enamored at 
times of his own language. But in this case, attracted by the 
unusual—as he oftentimes was—he held that even though 
a law of the Congress (as it had been decided in Marbury 
v. Madison, by the immortal John Marshall) had to be in 
conformity with the provisions of the Constitution, in this 
case, supported by a majority of .the Court, Justice Holmes 
held that a treaty does not have to comply with the provisions 
of the Constitution, and that the treaty with Great Britain 
took from the State of Missouri the power which it originally 
had, and transferred that authority to the Congress of the 
United States, thereby amending the fundamental document 
of our country’s law, in violation of the Tenth Amendment 
of the Constitution. 

That did not become a serious thing. It was decided the 
year | was a senior in law school, and I remember the 
discussions we had about it, about the dangers that we felt 
might attend it, and the consequences, as far as we could 
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envision them, that might follow. Nothing of serious import 
happened, though, for many, many years. 


ALARMING DECISION 


And then came a decision of the Supreme Court that was 
alarming. It is known now as the Pink case. Mr. Pink was 
the Commissioner of Insurance in the State of New York. 
Mr. Litvinoff, at the time that Mr. Roosevelt recognized 
Russia—and that is the attachment to international affairs, 
and the only attachment, tenuous as it is—assigned the assets 
of a Russian insurance company in the State of New York 
to the United States to pay certain obligations. 

Russia had confiscated all of the private assets of its 
country. The Superintendent of Insurance in New York said 
that he would not recognize that assignment, because under 
the laws of New York he had to hold that money for the 
creditors and for the stockholders. Great Britain followed 
his position; they refused to recognize the appropriation of 
private property by Soviet Russia. 

The case went to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and the Supreme Court, in a majority opinion, (with a 
forceful dissent) said that this executive agreement, so called, 
(and it is not mentioned in the Constitution at all) between 
Litvinoff and Roosevelt became the supreme law of the land, 
and had the same dignity and standing as does a treaty. They 
knocked down the statutes of the State of New York. They 
overruled the decisions of the Supreme Court of New York, 
and they set aside the protective provisions of the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States against 
taking property without due process of law, and sustained 
the executive agreement. 

The alarm was real in that case. Here was one man making 
law for the people of the United States, setting aside state 
statutes, the Supreme Court decisions of the State of New 
York, and upsetting the protection of the Fifth Amendment 
to the Constitution. 

I don’t care who is President of the United States—that 
is too much power to give to any one man. 

The lawyers of our country know how difficult it is to 
follow the law of the land. It is very difficult at times, and 
dangerous, to advise clients as to their real rights. Formerly, 
even when I began the practice of law—and that wasn’t 
too many years ago—you could read the Federal Statutes 
and the decisions of the Supreme Court, you could follow 
them in Shepherd’s, you could read the decisions of the laws 
of the state and follow them in the Citations, and say to a 
client what his rights were under certain peculiar circum- 
stances. Now, after Missouri v. Holland, you have to find 
whether there is a treaty that has negated the law of the 
land, either federal or state, and after the Pink case and the 
Litvinoff assignment, you have to imagine whether or not 
executive agreements, many of them secret, which might 
determine the rights of your clients. It is a very dangerous 
position for a lawyer or a citizen to find himself. 


BULWARK AGAINST POWER 

Remember this, also, in considering this problem, that the 
Constitution of the United States was built as a bulwark 
against power. Just in the degree that the power of govern- 
ment increases, human liberty decreases just that much. And 
power in government has expanded in your lifetime and 
mine at a terrific rate—at a dangerous rate. 

This Constitutional structure was built as a bulwark against 
the power of organized minorities, and I want to say to you, 
Pat, that we in Ohio deeply appreciate the services which 
you rendered to us in your radio program, when we were 
able to defeat a minority proposal to the laws of the Srate 
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of Ohio in the recent election by some 650,000 votes. 

It was a bulwark against the power of the masses of 
people who can take your rights and mine away if they are 
swept by a passing passion of the hour; a bulwark against 
organized wealth, or the concentration of the power of money 
And we have the Antitrust Laws. 

It was built, more essentially than that, as a bulwark against 
the power of organized religion, and as a result, you and I 
can worship God according to the dictates of our own 
individual consciences—a sacred right. 

More than that, it was built as a bulwark against the 
power of government. Those who founded this structure of 
ours, who established the Republic, had writhed under the 
power of a dictatorial government. They knew the meaning 
of the cruel heel of government might, twisted down upon 
their individual rights. So they built this Constitutional 
structure against the power of government by—as your 
President said a moment ago—dividing up the power into 
the legislative, executive and judicial departments, with 
checks and balances, and then, as important as that, by 
disseminating that power and leaving the great reservoir of 
police power in the States of the Union. 

After Missouri v. Holland, if the President of the United 
States—with two-thirds of the Senate concurring—decided 
to do so, they could take away the last vestige of power in 
the states and make this into a centralized government, and 
your state Capitals would have very little to say about your 
rights. 

And when I say “ratified by the Senate,” I don't mean 
by two-thirds of the Senate, but two-thirds of those present 
and voting. And, Curly, you and I have sat in the Senate 
with a half a dozen people, ratifying treaties. One night two 
were there; one of them voted, and they declared it passed 
by a two-thirds vote of those present and voting. That is 
the seriousness of the situation that confronts us ‘at the 
present time. 


UNITED NATIONS COVENANT 

After Missou' v. Holland, and after the Pink Case, and 
after the organization of the United Nations, which we had 
looked upon a movement for peace in the world, and 
international cooperation, (and we pray God that it may 
continue to be such, and may increase in power to preserve 
the peace of the world) many committees were formed 
under two very hazy sections, Articles 55 and 56 of the 
United Nations Charter, setting up specialized agencies to 
deal with every aspect of human relationship—the relation- 
ship of the citizen to his government and the citizen to his 
fellow man. 

Now, in the ratification, (and you will remember those 
debates, I am confident) we were assured that paragraph 7 
of Article II of the United Nations covenant, which said 
that the United Nations shall never inject itself into the 
domestic affairs of the participating nations or the member 
nations, was true, and we accepted it. 

The Senate accepted it and Mr. Stettinius who was Secretary 
of State, wrote a letter, saying that this was fundamental 
the United Nations will have no influence, will not inject 
into any domestic matters, matters of law that involve you 
and me with our fellow man and with our government. As | 
said, these specialized agencies were organized under Article 
55 and 56, and immediately began to work. 

A couple of weeks ago a man whom you will remember 
wrote a book. His name is Acheson, Dean Acheson. In his 
book he turned his back on my amendment and said that the 
amendment “is a Republican attack upon government itself.” 
Now, if this is an attack upon government, (it is authorized 
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under Article V of the Constitution) then so was the Bill 
of Rights, so was the right of women to vote, so was the 
freedom of the slaves an attack upon government itself. | 
can't conceive of a more absurd and ridiculous argument 
than that one. 

He said it was a Republican attack. There are as many 
staunch supporters of this amendment in the Democratic 
Party, because they followed the philosophy of Thomas 
Jefferson and the founders of the party, as there are in the 
Republican Party. Sixty-nine per cent of the Republicans 
voted for it when it came to a vote on the floor of the Senate, 
and 64 per cent of the Democrats voted for it. We missed 
by 1 vote—60 to 31—and if you can call that a partisan 
effort, | don’t understand the meaning of the term. 

So he said we assaulted the government of the United 
States. Now, what is his difficulry? What does he mean? What 
is he talking about? 

He is a good lawyer. You know that as well as I do. 
He has had an extensive practice, both national and inter- 
national. The trouble with Dean Acheson is that he thinks 
government is something separate from the people of the 
United States. This is our government, under the Declaration 
of Independence, with the consent of the governed. He 
wants to take the amendment out of the hands of the people 
of this country—or as close as you can get to their deter- 
mination—and put it in the hands of the Chief Executive, 
and when that comes to pass, the liberties of the American 
people are ended, and that I shall never agree to. 


DANGER OF TREATY POWER 


Now, there is another aspect to this that sinks pretty 
deeply into me. A convention assembled here in this city three 
years ago, and in that convention there was a paragraph 
issued by the resolutions committee, (and I was not a member 
of the committee; Foster Dulles was) which was unanimously 
adopted, to the extent that we shall see that treaties do not 
abridge the rights of the people of America under the 
Constitution of the United States. I intend to keep that 
platform if I can possibly do so, because I read up on it, 
and I debated all over my state on it when I was elected the 
last time. 

What if the first Congress, noble men that they were, 
patriots, had said to the people, “We will not submit the 
Bill of Rights"? What if they had said, “Oh, we promised 
that we would, but we'll not keep our promise”? They did 
submit the Bill of Rights, even against the opposition of 
Alexander Hamilton and many of the great leaders of the 
day. They submitted that, and the first ten amendments of 
the Bill of Rights were adopted. That is the heart and soul, 
the lifeblood of the liberties of the people of our country. 
| wish this Congress would take the same attitude toward 
its responsibilities. 

Mr. Dulles first called this to the attention of the American 
people, and the dangers of it, when he made a speech in 1952 
in Louisville, Kentucky, before the American Bar Association. 
In that speech he said that treaty law is a dangerous power, 
liable to abuse. It can take away the rights of the states and 
give them to the federal government. It can take away the 
rights of the states and give them to an international or- 
ganization. It can take away the rights of the Congress and 
give them to the President of the United States. It can cut 
across the Constitution and the Bill of Rights, because in 
Missouri v. Holland, Justice Holmes held that a treaty does 
not have to comply with the Constitution, but only has to 
be executed by the President and ratified by two-thirds of 
the Senate voting on it at the time. 

No, the only attack that this amendment makes is upon 
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some international government of which the United States 
would become a beggar province, and that we do not intend 
to see come to pass. 


PURPOSE OF BRICKER AMENDMENT 


I took an oath of office, as many others have, (and I was 
proud to do it when I was elected) that I would abide by 
the Constitution and sustain it against all enemies, either 
domestic or foreign. Now, nobody knows what will happen 
to this amendment in the coming Congress, but what does 
it do? Just in simple terms, what does it do? 

Ir says very frankly that any treaty that violates the 
Constitution of the United States is null and void, and 
further than that, it says that a treaty will not become law 
until the Congress, under the Constitution, enacts it into law. 

What does that do? It puts us on a parity with every other 
country in the world, with the possible exception of France, 
to a degree, Cuba, the Philippine Islands and Mexico. Now, 
I don’t think we want to be classed in that group. I think 
we have a right to defend the inalienable rights of the 
citizens of our country. 

Now, the language is not sacrosanct. I don’t care what 
the language is, so that it accomplishes its purpose, but I 
do not intend to agree to any language which will clutter up 
the Constitution until it is practically meaningless. 

For instance, I would be satisfied to say that, notwith- 
standing Article VI of the Constitution, that no treaty or 
executive agreement shall become law in the United States 
and no treaty or executive agreement shall give Congress 
power to pass laws which it doesn’t have under the 
Constitution. That would accomplish it. There are many 
other wordings that would accomplish it. 

But when it was proposed in substantially that meaning, 
what happened? The opposition began to clutter it up with 
a lot of confusion. They said the “which” clause—"the 
notorious ‘which’ clause will require that a treaty be submitted 
to each of the 48 states before it becomes the law of the 
land.” I say to you that anybody who makes a statement of 
that kind is either ignorant or malicious. 

This amendment would have nothing to do with foreign 
relations. It doesn’t deprive the President of any power that 
he now has in foreign affairs. It simply says that the President 
of the United States and two-thirds of the Senate cannot 
violate the Constitution, first, and that the President of the 
United States and two-thirds of the Senate, or the President 
of the United States, alone, cannot make laws for the people 
of the United States, because Article III of the Constitution 
says that all legislative power shall be in the Congress, 
consisting of the House of Representatives and the Senate 
of the United States. 


REVERSAL OF POWER 


Now I want to say there has been a reversal of power. 
There has been a reversal of position on the part of this 
Administration. It has completely reversed the position that 
was prevalent before, as far as treaties are concerned. 

I know of no treaty save one which in my mind would do 
the things that my amendment would prevent. I know of no 
executive agreement—although many of them may be secret— 
that might do likewise. There has been one, though, which 
I opposed, and I am still against it, and I want to use this 
as an instance of the danger of treaty power. 

Mr. Acheson and Mr. Truman entered into a treaty on 
the status of our armed forces, turning our boys over to 
foreign courts for violations of law. I don’t know that any 
country insisted upon it; maybe they did. The argument used 
to me was that already the generals had entered into such 
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an agreement, and we had to ratify it. Well, that is no sub- 
stantial argument to me. But it did do this: it reversed 150 
years of the law of this country. 

Nobody testified from the veterans’ organizations; there 
was no soldier there to tell them the truth about the matter. 
I insisted that they reopen the matter and call in the 
American citizens to get their point of view. Nobody but 
the State Department and a few of the Army officers came 
down and testified. One man from the State Department 
said that it was consistent with the law of our country, which 
is directly opposed to the facts, in the first place. He was 
asked the question. “Do you see any difference between a 
man who is drafted into the Army and sent abroad and a 
businessman who goes over there on business?” He said, “I 
can’t see any difference at all.” 

Well, if that be the fact, why isn’t the State Department 
under the same law? The State Department, down to the 
least official, is protected under the Constitution and the laws 
of our country and executive agreements from being prose- 
cuted under the laws of an alien country, wherever they 
might be. 

I say to you, honestly, I think it’s wrong. I think it 
violates the Constitutional rights, and I, for one, will never 
cast a vote to say that a soldier who wears the uniform of 
my beloved country, and who follows the flag that I adore, 
will ever be rated as a second-class citizen of the United 
States. 

There are a lot of other things that I could say about this, 
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but I did promise to answer some questions that might be 


asked. 
OuR LIBERTIES IN DANGER 


The answer to this problem is an aroused public opinion. 
Our liberties are in danger. Our rights can be taken away 
by treaty law and executive agreement. I want the rights 
of my fellow citizens to be inviolate and inalienable, as 
we have conceived them to be. I want them forever to be 
the rights of our children. I've got a couple of grandchildren 
coming on; I want them to have the same opportunity. | 
want them to be proud of American citizenship. I want 
them to have a voice and a vote in the destiny of their 
community and of their country. Those rights are endangered 
at the present time by the 200 or more treaties that are being 
prepared now to submit to the United States Senate 

If this Administration believes in these principles, (because 
they have followed them with this one rare exception | 
mentioned to you) why is it not willing to comply with 
Constitutional provisions and submit this to the States of the 
Union, which is as close to the people as we can get? 
Then we will actually have government with the consent of 
our people. We will be living true to the oath that we took 
to abide by the Constitution of the United States, and to 
protect it against all enemies, alien and domestic. 

Glad to have been here. I appreciate your attention and 
your interest, and hope that you continue with your interest 
in this prog: 0. 


Southeast Asia and the Security 
of the Free World 


THE SECRET BALLOT OR THE SECRET POLICE 
By SIR CARL AUGUST BERENDSEN, K.C.M.C., Former New Zealand Ambassador to the United States 


Delivered before the Cleveland Council on World Affairs, Cleveland, Ohio, November 28, 1955 


AM TO SPEAK to you tonight on Southeast Asia and 
the security of the free world, and I ask your indulgence 
to offer two preliminary observations. 

The first is this, that in endeavoring to cover such a 
subject within the time limitation, I must simplify— 
perhaps oversimplify—I must omit—perhaps unduly omit. 

Secondly, I wish to make it perfectly plain to everybody 
in this room, and particularly to my old friend Mr. Brown, 
(Benjamin H. Brown, Director of The Cleveland Council 
on World Affairs) that I come here in no spirit of didacti- 
cism. I have come here to give you the opinion of one man, 
as fallible as any other man. 

I first attended the League of Nations, the predecessor of 
the United Nations, as the representative of my country, 
in 1926. 

If 1 express my views with complete personal conviction, 
I do so with equal dubiety and tolerance for the views 
that you may yourself form. 

Now, I intend to speak, not on Southeast Asia, but on 
south and east Asia, and the security of the free world. | 
ask you to bear with me for a few moments in a few 
general observations on that area as a whole, ranging from 
Pakistan in the west, along the quadrant to Japan in the 
north, with of course the adjacent islands. 

I ask you to consider certain quite interesting phenomena 


in relation to that territory. More than half the population 
of the whole world lives in those areas. 

Add to that fact that all these peoples are among the 
have-not peoples of this world. In that vast area, you have 
an enormous conglomeration of people who do not know, 
and have not, even in the memory of living man, known 
where the next meal was coming from, or if indeed there 
was to be a next meal. 

It is eternally to our discredit, both morally and logically, 
that we of the more fortunate races, have been content for 
so long to disregard the inequalities of life of these people 
compared to our life within the more fortunate Occidental 
countries. It is no credit to us that it is only now, (when 
perhaps—and God forbid—it may be too late) that we have 
awakened to the fact of the injustice that we do these people, 
of the sufferings to which they have been exposed for so 
many decades. 

Now, add to those two facts, sufficiently menacing in 
themselves, that all these people are illiterate. They cannot 
read. And thus they are the helpless victims of the nearest 
spellbinder, who desires to convince them by lies, by exag 
geration, by propaganda. 

Add the further fact that all those people are now 
convinced that much of their suffering must be laid to the 
door of the Occidental intruders. The vast majority of these 
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people believe without real validity that we, of the Occidental 
races, have taken advantage of their simplicity, of their 
sufferings, to exploit the areas of Asia. 

Add another extremely important fact—and I speak to 
you with no feeling that a race with a white skin is in any 
way Superior to a race with a different pigmentation—that 
all these people are colored, that there isn’t a Christian in 
the whole arca—I am simplifying again—that these are 
people with an alien philosophy to ours, of differing religions, 
different philosophies, different approaches to the problems 
of life 

And add this final fact, that whereas in the past the 
Occidental! didn't think it mattered very much to the Oriental 
how inequitable was the distribution amongst the Asiatics 
of the good things and necessities of life, now today the 
Oriental is fully aware that there does exist in the western 
world a wider, a more generous, more gracious, more abundant 
life to which they can aspire—and to which they do aspire. 
And today the whole of this area is awake, astir, aflame, 
vibrant with resurgent nationalism, with a determination to 
alter things, if possible for the better, but in any case to alter; 
seething with resentment—justified or unjustified—against 
us of the Occidental world. 

And add to all those facts the propaganda of communism. 
Then to those who will lift their heads out of the sand, the 
situation presents a problem which is in the highest degree 
intractable, which is intriguing to the last degree, and which 
is of the utmost, the most fundamental, the most vital 
importance to the security of the world, and especially to 
the security of us, the fortunate people of the Occidental 
portion of humanity. 

There in a few bald words, is the general problem with 
which we are confronted in that portion of Asia. And now 
consider the picture, the framework within which we are 
forced by current events to consider the problems presented 
to us by southern and eastern Asia. 

The world is passing today through a climacteric in 
human history. We are at a crossroads in the progress of 
man. We are, all of us, taking part in a struggle between 
two totally irreconcilable theories of human relations and 
human government, a contest between those who believe 
or profess to believe in the supremacy of the state, and those 
who believe in the supremacy of the individual, between 
those who believe that man is a pawn, to be moved hither 
and thither on the international chessboard according to the 
will of a jackbooted tyrant, and between those who believe 
that under God, man is a king, competent and entitled to 
conduct his own corporate affairs according to his own 
corporate will. A contest, in the words of a distinguished 
American, between those who believe in the secret ballot, 
and those who believe in the secret police. 

That is the contest in which we are all, willy-nilly, playing 
our respective parts today. It is, as I see it the age-old conflict 
between good and evil, between freedom and slavery. 


Now, what do I mean by characterizing this contest as 
one between good and evil? I mean this, that we of the 
democracies know ful! well our shortcomings, we know how 
often we have failed to do what we should do, how often we 
do what we should not do, how frequently and how abysmally 
and how sadly we fail to do all that the better nature 
within us urges us to do. But on the whole we are all trying 
to move, we of the free world, step by step, a little nearer to 
the skies. Our objective is a godly objective. We fear our God, 
we obey our God, we endeavor to follow the elementary 
principles of right and decency and justice. And with all 
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our failings, on the whole we mean well, and on the whole 
we do well. 

Compare that with the principles of communism. Is there 
any reasonable person alive today who can compare the 
theories of communism for what they are, with the theories 
and the practice of what we call democracy? Here you have 
a system based—and I defy anybody to contradict—based, 
as history and repeated examples will prove to anybody who 
cares to look, on lies, on propaganda, on oppression, on mass 
imprisonment, on torture, and on murder most foul. Who 
can deny in comparing these two systems that the system of 
the free world, with all its faults, is the system of God, and 
that the system of the communist dictators is the system 
of Satan? 

The struggle in which we are engaged, and on which the 
situation in southern and eastern Asia has the most intimate 
and direct bearing, is the age-old struggle for liberty. Not 
for the first time or the fiftieth time in man’s upward 
struggle from the primeval slime, is it that man’s liberty 
is at stake. 

Liberty as we know it did not fall upon us like manna 
from heaven; it was fought for and won by our forefathers 
on many a bloody and agonized field, and those of us who 
have known liberty since we first saw the light of day are 
apt to believe that liberty as we know it is the common lot of 
man. Nothing could be further from the truth. We are the 
fortunate few; the vast majority of men and women in this 
unhappy world know no such inestimable boon. The vast 
majority of men and women in this world today are, in 
varying degrees, under the control of some dictator. 

We, whose liberties are restricted only to the extent that it 
is mecessary to prevent the exercise of our liberty from im- 
pinging upon the liberty of others, we are apt to believe that 
because we have always known liberty, we always shall. That 
is a fundamental—it could be a fatal—error. 

Look around, and you will see the lights of liberty going out 
all over the world. Liberty is a precarious thing, a fugitive 
thing, a thing of fragility. It must be nourished, it must be 
preserved, and if necessary, defended. 

Liberty, as a witty American pointed out, is like a husband 
or a wood stove; if you don’t do something about it, it goes 
Out. 

Consider what has been happening in the last decade or so. 
Listen to the tally of those peoples who have lost to the tyrants 
of communism all they ever knew of liberty since the opening 
of World War II: 

Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, East Austria, East Germany, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Albania, Bulgaria. 
In Europe, 100 million people of whom, at a guess, 95 mil- 
lion were honest, decent, law-abiding, God-fearing people 
like you and me—captured and interned behind the iron cur- 
tain in Europe. 

And in Asia: Outer Mongolia, Manchuria, China, Northern 
Korea, Northern Indo-China, Tibet—600 million people. 

So today, more than a third of the whole population of the 
world is directly or indirectly under the control of the tyrants 
of communism. And if that doesn’t give people cause to pause 
and wonder, J] don’t know what will. 

That is the framework within which we have to consider 
this boiling cauldron of resentment, of determination to alter 
existing circumstances, of resurgent nationalism—a _resur- 
gence of liberty and of national sanctity with which we are 
confronted in Asia. 

A brief general view of each of the countries concerned: 

Pakistan and India. Two countries which have just attained 
their independence, two countries facing the most appalling 
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problems of government, endeavoring to conduct their affairs 
as they should be conducted, at each others’ throats on the 
vexed question of Kashmir, in which it seems to me that the 
balance of equity lies with that country which is least publi- 
cized. 

Both of them are subject to serious communist infiltration, 
one choosing to stand with the free world and the other 
flirting with communism. Both those countries are subject to 
recurrent famine, both those countries are entirely illiterate—a 
prey to the nearest spellbinder. And both of them, of course, 
with all the problems they are facing, admirable tinder for 
the spark of communist aggression and infiltration. 

Burma. Again subject to communist infiltration, facing 
enormous problems in instituting self-government, plagued 
with an active mutiny within its own borders, Burma is trying 
to find, as India is trying to find, a halfway house between 
liberty and slavery. I hope that the policy of India and the 
policy of Burma will not do as much harm to the free world 
and as much harm to India and Burma as I fear it will. 

Indonesia. Another country of limitless potentiality, another 
country which has just achieved its independence, is struggling 
with almost insuperable problems of instituting a government. 
It has just conducted an election and has, I believe, chosen a 
government with distinct affiliations with the communists. 

Siam. Terrified by the fact of the communists on their very 
border, Siam has chosen to align itself with the free world. 

The Philippines. An eternal credit to your great republic, 
which has done so much to establish these people as an inde- 
pendent nation, facing until quite recently a vast internal re- 
volt in the Huk movement, the Philippines are still the sub- 
ject of continual communist aggression and infiltration. 

Japan. I notice in your country particularly a fond belief— 
which I sincerely trust is more justified than I believe it to 
be—that as a result of a few short years of American occupa- 
tion, the Japanese have changed overnight from a warlike race 
(who made a gratuitous war on the free world, and fought that 
war with an atrocity and ferocity unparalleled in the annals 
of warfare) into a smiling, obsequious race, anxious only to 
live in amity with the free world. I hope you are right. I pray 
you are right. I don’t believe you are. 

I think it is at least as likely that the Japanese are sitting 
this out. They will quite realistically choose the side which 
appears to them to offer them the best national dividends. 
They will judge, not you. 

Here you have a race, proud, competent, increasing rapidly, 
who are not able in the present state of science to feed their 
population. In the past they sold abroad; they manufactured 
to buy food. That has now been restricted owing to rules 
against trading with China—quite properly, too. In the past 
they had a wide degree of emigration. That has now been 
stopped. They cannot trade, they cannot emigrate; what are 
they going to do? 

I know one thing they won’t do. They won't starve with a 
smile. 

And until we have solved that problem for the Japanese, 
we can never be sure of where Japan will be. By our own 
arranging, the communists are within one-quarter of one mile 
of Japan today. So Japan might quite involuntarily be forced 
into the other camp. 

China. Two points arise in connection with China which 
have made a distinct cleavage in the closed ranks of the free 
world. What are we to do with this great government of 
China? Are we to recognize it? Are we to admit it to the 
United Nations? 

To both of those questions, I would return an unhesitating 


no. 
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As to recognition, that is a matter for each government 
The old rules as to the recognition of governments, which 
have attained power by other than constitutional methods, by 
force, as in this case, were that if the new government did in- 
deed possess power—then other governments were indeed 
bound to recognize it. 1 am on record in the United Nations as 
expressing the view that in these days of the United Nations 
charter, and general desire to impart the law of peace and 
right and order throughout the world, we want some better 
standard than the standard of force. | know none better than 
that established in your own declaration, the “consent of the 
governed.” 

As to China’s admission to the United Nations, | am most 
thoroughly against it in present circumstances. You all know 
that the Chinese, quite gratuitously, entered into the very 
proper United Nations attempt to prevent aggression in North 
Korea; for no reason whatsoever they made war on the United 
Nations, on the conscience of the world 

You know that after two years negotiating, we came to an 
armistice with these people, which they break day by day. You 
know that we have never yet been able to come to a peace 
agreement with them, so that at this moment, there still exists 
a state of war between Red China and the United Nations 

Now, the charter of the United Nations prescribes that 
membership shall be limited to those administrations who are 
peace-loving, and who can be relied upon to keep the prin- 
ciples of the charter. Who is there that can say that today, 
these people, who made war on the United Nations and are 
still in a state of war on the United Nations, should be ad- 
mitted to the table of the United Nations, made welcome 
among the very group with whom they are still in a state of 
warfare? It is preposterous. 

If we allow administrations to shoot their way into the 
United Nations, the United Nations might as well shut its 
doors. 

Korea and Indo-China. You know what happened in Korea 
At the conclusion of the Japanese war the Russians entered the 
contest because of an arrangement made at Yalta. They fought 
the Japanese for four days. At the conclusion of the war, an 
agreement was made that the Russians would accept the sur 
render of the Japanese north of the 38th degree of north paral 
lel, and that the Americans should accept the surrender south 
of that parallel. 

This was purely for the purposes of convenience, with the 
distinct understanding that Korea should be reunited as a 
single country. Of, course, as might have been expected, the 
communists disavowed their pledge, they established the North 
Koreans as a communist base, they armed them, and they in- 
cited them to attack South Korea, with the idea of bringing the 
whole country within communist control. 

The United Nations in a most inspiring meeting, decided 
that unlawful force must be met by lawful force, or there is 
no sense or dignity in human life. It met this crisis, and by the 
gallantry of a handful of American troops, the situation was 
held, and in due course the North Koreans were pushed back 
to the Yalu. Then it was that the Chinese entered. 

In the course of time we wearied of the bloodshed. I am 
not professing any superiority, I felt the same way at the time 
Looking back, we know we made a grave error in North 
Korea. We compromised with the aggressor. The boundary 
between South Korea and North Korea still lies on or about 
the 38th parallel, and South Korea lies waiting and trembling 
for the next step. 

Who is there that believes that South Korea can hold its 
own? If there is anybody that professes to believe it, I would 
love to follow his mental processes. 
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Indo-China. This is a much more difficult problem, because 
of the complication of what is alleged to be colonialism— 
French colonialism. 

Now, colonialism is what is known in the communist news- 
papers today as a dirty word. I would like to have the time 
to defend colonialism, or at any rate some aspects of it. Ad- 
mittedly there has been much bad in the past, but in our times 
the effect of colonialism has been good and not bad. 

Every nation in the world prefers self-government to good 
government, but you don’t let a child put its hand in the fire. 
You don't let a child jump into the sea. You watch them until 
they know how to walk, until they know how to guard them- 
selves. There is much alleged freedom being given today that 
is no benefit to the peoples concerned. 

It was a very complicated case in Indo-China because Ho- 
Chi-Minh, the communist nominee, professed to be acting in 
an attempt to relieve the Indo-Chinese of French domination. 
There were many who followed him for that reason. 

Your great republic decided to support the French. And the 
French, as you know, were heavily defeated, and 15 or 20 
million more went behind the iron curtain, or as they call it 
there, the bamboo curtain. 

I suggest to you that the net effect of the half-hearted con- 
clusion of the Korean incident and the wholehearted defeat of 
the forces of the free world in Indo-China has been a colossal 
defeat to the forces of democracy, from which we will be hard 
put to it to recover in Asia, and from which indeed we may 
not recover. 

Now, there is a very short resume of the problems presented 
by the individual countries. There is an additional problem 
which we must face. That is the association together of these 
Asian dispossessed peoples with similar dispossessed peoples 
from the continent of Africa. 

I am referring to the Bandung Conference. That was a meet- 
ing of the Essaus of the world, of the Ishmaels of this world, 
of the dispossessed of this world. There can be few among 
us who believe that anything done at that conference—though 
we had some friends there—bodes anything but ill for us of 
the Occidental world. 

There is the problem. What are we going to do about it? 

I don’t profess to know. I know a few negative things. I 
think I can see a few affirmative things. 

We must never decide anything on expediency. We must 
never think, “Well, now, this is the clever thing to do.” The 
one thing I have learned in more than a quarter of a century 
of professional experience in foreign affairs is that nothing, 
absolutely, literally, nothing can ever be politically wise unless 
it is morally right. We must, I suggest, decide all our problems, 
and particularly these, on the question of what is right. 

Obviously we must, as prudent people, make ourselves as 
strong as we possibly can in that area and in every other area 
to meet this open threat to the liberties which our fathers won 
for us. Obviously we must make as many friends as we can in 
that particular part of the world, and in every other part of 
the world. 

It was intended that the United Nations would relieve us 
all from that necessity. Unhappily, it is not able to do so, and 
we see the attempt by freedom-loving nations to establish 
regional arrangements, the NATO arrangement in Europe, 
your Rio arrangement, the SEATO arrangement in Asia, under 
which eight of the countries of the world, including a new 
Asian country, have joined together in a pact of—I almost 
said “mutual assistance.” Though the words are very carefully 
drafted, they don't go as far as to say, “an attack on one is an 
attack on all.” They leave a locus penitentiae. | would like to 
see something a little clearer. 


We have the ANZUS pact. You have your pact with the 
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Philippines, your pact with Japan. You have the quite recent 
pact in the Middle East. Obviously we must make as many 
friends as we can. That means you more than anybody else, 
because you alone are capable of doing anything of real mag- 
nitude. We must do all we possibly can to equalize the access 
of all the peoples of the world to the good things of life, to 
the luxuries and to the necessities. 

We must continue Point Four, the Colombo Plan, and 
every other means of bringing to these backward people, to 
these dispossessed people, to these peoples infuriated at the 
situation they find themselves in—bringing to them the belief 
that we do mean to do our duty by the people of Asia as well 
as we do our duty by the people of America and the people of 
the British Commonwelth. 

What beyond that? I suggest to you that we must gather 
round ourselves everybody who thinks as we do, despite the 
small blemishes of character and of previous history. I suggest 
to you that we must never forget the millions who are behind 
the iron curtain and the bamboo curtain. We owe something 
to them. They are humanity, as we are humanity. 

What to do? Obviously we are not going to dig them out. 
But I suggest we should never sell the past. We should always 
realize that there are captives by the millions, and that those 
captives demand our constant thought. 

May I conclude with two quotations? Malcolm Muggeridge, 
the present editor of Punch, said this: “The imperfection of 
the means doesn’t necessarily detract from the nobility of the 
aims, provided the imperfection is recognized. 

“Many of those who went on the crusades were animated by 
ignoble motives, and others were led into error. But the cru- 
sades remained a noble enterprise. 

“It is the same today. If some of the followers of Chiang 
Kai-shek were corrupt, it doesn’t follow that Chiang must not 
now be supported. If some of the followers of Syngman Rhee 
were villains, it doesn’t follow that those of us who were 
associated with the defense of South Korea may not hold up 
our heads until he be deposed. 

“If I accept, as millions of western Europeans accept, that 
America is destined to the the defender of Jiberty in this mid- 
twentieth century world, it doesn’t follow that all Americans 
are polite, that American institutions are perfect, or that the 
American way of life is flawless. It only means this, that in the 
greatest struggle of human history, I have chosen my side, as 
all must choose sooner or later, and I intend to stand by that 
side hoping that I shall have sufficient courage not to lose 
heart, sufficient sense not to allow myself to be confused or 
distracted from my purpose, and sufficient faith in the civiliza- 
tion to which I belong, and in the religion upon which that 
civilization is based, to follow the bunting, and accept the 
trials and tribulations of the way because of the worth of the 
destination.” 

Do think that one over for me. 

Finally, I quote from Ruskin words written long before 
our present troubles perplexed this sad old world of ours: 

“Peace may be sought in one of two ways. You may win 
your peace or you may buy it. Win it by resistance to evil, 
buy it by compromise with evil. 

“You may buy your peace with silenced consciences, buy 
it with broken vows, buy it with lying words, buy it with 
base contrivances, buy it with the blood of the slave and the 
cry of the captive and the silence of lost souls. 

“And over the hemispheres of the earth you sit smiling at 
your serene hearths, muttering to yourself, ‘Peace, peace,’ when 
there is no peace, but only death and captivity for you as well 
as for those you have left unsaved, and yours darker than 
theirs.” 

This text has been condensed from the original talk. 
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Ten Factors in the Global Struggle 


ANALYSIS OF OUR STRENGTH AND WEAKNESSES 


By ROBERT T. OLIVER, Professor and Head, Department of Speech, The Pennsylvania State University; Advisor to Korean 
Delegation at the United Nations; author of Syngman Rhee, Verdict in Korea, Four Who Spoke Out, etc. 
Delivered to the Convocation of Juniata College, Huntingdon, Penna, November 30, 1955 


HE COLD WAR presents our generation with problems 

in international relations that are not only more severe 

but that are also different in kind than any that had 
existed previously. At the so-called “Summit Conference” in 
Geneva last July, the four Heads of State clarified this differ- 
ence—though it has been in existence for some time. The 
essential consideration governing international affairs at pres- 
ent is the recognition that major war has finally been rendered 
suicidal by development of weapons so destructive that they 
simply cannot be used. 

This fact—which was stated explicitly by President Eisen- 
hower at Geneva, but which underlay the strange restraints of 
the Korean War and which has dominated diplomacy for 
the past decade—makes it necessary for our leadership to de- 
vise fundamental changes in our basic national approach to 
international issues. Such a change is impossible in a democra- 
cy unless the public is brought to understand far better than 
it now does the truly radical effects of the simple conclusion 
that neither side dares risk a conflict of hydrogen bombs, inter- 
continental guided missiles and bacteriological warfare. 

The classic relationship between diplomacy and war was 
stated in the famous dictum of Clausewitz, that “War is the 
extension of diplomacy by other means.” This dictum, which 
has been axiomatic through six thousand years of recorded 
history, became outmoded at Eniwetok, if not, indeed, at 
Hiroshima. It must now be restated and re-assessed as follows: 
“Diplomacy must develop pressures short of total war to 
enforce decisions across sovereign boundaries.” 

Someday, perhaps, the sovereign state may be dissolved into 
a global federation capable of enforcing one uniform set of 
laws upon all its members. Under present conditions, however, 
sovereignty remains unquestionable. As is evidenced by the 
divisions of Germany and Korea, the Russian-American arm- 
aments race, the Iron Curtain, and the impasse at the United 
Nations, there is no legal power in existence to force agree- 
ments upon nations that choose to disagree. 

This has been true, of course, all through history, and 
diplomacy has developed upon the hypothesis that, finally, 
“God is on the side of the heaviest battalions.” Diplomats 
have always been constrained to “negotiate from strength”. 
That is to say, one of their skills has been to make it clear to 
their opponents that in case agreements are not reached, war 
will be unleashed. 

Under present conditions, diplomats must develop a new 
strategy based upon the cardinal fact that war no longer is 
the court of final appeal. They must negotiate from the 
strength of other sanctions than total war—sanctions which 
will be powerful enough to create an atmosphere of tension 
sufficiently threatening to make it impossible for the opposi- 
tion to maintain stubbornly an attitude of cynical disagree- 
ment. 

The events of the past decade, in which Russia has ex- 
tended its effective control over 800,000,000 people outside 
the Soviet Union, make it indisputably evident that thus far 
the Communist dictatorship has been far more successful than 
has the democratic leadership in understanding the new prob- 
lems and in developing a new strategy of diplomatic force. 


The confidence of the Soviet rulers, which I believe is real 
and not a mere pretence, was expressed last month, on the 
anniyersary of the Russian Revolution, by Deputy Prime 
Minister Kaganovich, when he said, “The twentieth century is 
the century of the triumph of socialism and communism.” And 
the nature of this anticipated triumph was spelled out ex- 
plicitly back in 1922 by Nikolai Lenin, when he said: “First 
we Shall take Eastern Europe, then the masses of Asia. After 
that we shall surround and undermine the United States, 
which will fall into our laps like over-ripe fruit, without a 
struggle.” 

“Without a struggle” meant, of course, without a major 
war. There has been, and there will be, an intensive struggle 
but (as the Russians realize better than we have done as yet) 
it will be a struggle under the new conditions in which Cold 
War is the only kind we dare to wage. Our problem, then, is 
to make an analysis of all the kinds of pressures short of total 
war which the diplomats can, and must, organize to enforce 
their negotiations. 

The first such pressure is propaganda. \t is a weapon made 
possible by the development of mass media of communication 
and by the tremendous world-wide increase in literacy. The 
primary importance of this weapon is indicated by the fre- 
quency with which we use the term “psychological warfare” 
as a rough synonym for the Cold War. And propaganda is a 
skill in which, in the considered judgment of Edward L. Ber- 
nays, the great public relations counsellor, the Soviet Union is 
a full generation ahead of the United States. We are all aware 
of how grievously our military leadership and our public 
opinion has been disturbed by hints that Russia may be six 
months or a year ahead of us in research to develop an inter- 
continental guided missile. Yet if the assumption stated by 
President Eisenhower at Geneva is correct, that total war has 
become a practical impossibility, then the tremendous superi- 
ority of the communists in propaganda techniques will be of 
fundamental and perhaps of decisive influence. 

One indication of the differing emphasis upon propaganda 
is the fact that the Soviet Union is currently spending about 
three billion dollars a year upon its global propaganda efforts; 
whereas, the American budget for overseas information con 
sists of only seventy-five million dollars—about three per 
cent of what Russia is spending. 

And as for the results, we might mention the spread of 
neutralism among the nations of Southeastern Asia, the com- 
munist victory at the polls in Indonesia, the stimulated un- 
rest in the Middle East, and the Russian success in selling the 
idea of “relaxing tensions” at the very time when we most 
need to increase (not decrease) our efforts. Or, for a very 
specific example, we might note that the United States has 
supplied India with some $450,000,000; whereas Russia has 
given India almost nothing except praise and promises—yet 
the Indian press and Government speak often and loudly of 
Russian generosity as contrasted with what they term Ameri- 
can selfishness. If something similar happened as between an 
American business and one of its competitors, the Board of 
Directors would immediately undertake an intensive recon- 
sideration of its sales and public relations programs. To im- 
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prove our American propaganda must be an immediate goal. 

A second form of pressure used in the Cold War is sub- 
version and infiltration. This is a method utilized extensively 
by the communists, who have a Communist Party, directed 
from Moscow, in every nation of the world. Dramatic evidence 
of the way in which this Cold War weapon is employed has 
been furnished in the revelations of the espionage success- 
fully carried on within our own and allied governments by 
such men as Burgess, McLean, Hiss, Fuchs, the Greenbergs, and 
others. Everyone knows, of course, of this utilization of para- 
sitic political parties, which eat away at our vitals while— 
under protection of our laws—paying abject homage to the 
dictates of Moscow. However, effective as it is for the commu- 
nists, it is not a method that we would choose to utilize or that 
we could, under our democratic ideals of government. Never- 
theless, we must recognize its effectiveness as used by the 
Soviet Union and we have to find some instrument of our 
own that we can use in our own way to counterbalance it. 

Perhaps the best counterbalancing form of pressure, and 
one that should be wholly open to us, is the prohibition of 
strategic trade with the communist nations until they will 
consent to honest and honorable negotiation. Actually, this 
is a weapon ready to our hands and denied to the commu- 
nists by the simple fact that they need a great many products 
from the free world; whereas we do not need products from 
areas presently dominated by Moscow. Even so, this has proved 
to be a difficult instrument of pressure to utilize in the past. 
Even during the course of the war in Korea, some of our 
Allies very strongly resisted our insistence upon the denial of 
strategic imports to Red China. In view of the fact that a 
million Red Chinese soldiers were actively in the field fighting 
against the United Nations, we did manage to secure a fair 
degree of concurrence with the prohibition of items on an 
agreed list of strategic goods. But this list was never a very 
realistic one. Rubber, for example, was always sent by our 
Allies into Red Chinese ports, on the grounds that it was 
needed for shoes for the peasants, as well as for tires for 
military vehicles. Also sent into Red China, even during the 
actual course of the fighting, were vast quantities of food, 
textiles, machine tools, and raw materials which did a great 
deal to sustain the economy of our and the United Nations’ 
enemy. We may conclude that the pressure of an economic 
blockade is one that should theoretically offer us considerable 
advantages, but that it is very difficult to enforce so long as the 
free nations are heavily dependent upon foreign exports to 
maintain their standards of living. 

A fourth factor in the Cold War is the very nature of the 
international alignment of the two sides in the global struggle. 
Russia has surrounded herself with a body of satellites who 
never dream of being allowed to pursue any independence in 
their foreign policy. A striking example is the instance in 
which Czechoslovakia made the mistake in 1948 of indicating 
that it would accept the free economic assistance that the 
United States offered under the Marshall Aid Plan—but in- 
stantly withdrew its acceptance upon instructions from Mos- 
cow. Another instance is the absolute solidity of the commu- 
nist voting bloc in the United Nations. On the other hand, 
the free world alliance is extremely loose and disjointed. 

At this very moment in the United Nations the United 
States is widely split from its principal Allies on the questions 
of the “package deal” for admitting 17 (or 18) new members 
and on the question of whether Yugoslavia or The Philippines 
should be elected to the Security Council. We are split on the 
issue of the recognition of Red China and the defence of 
Formosa. We are split on the vital issue of whether it is wise 
to make additional concessions to the Communist demands. 
And in many ways, on many other issues, there is widespread 
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disagreement among the so-called democratic nations re- 
garding the tactics to be pursued in stemming further commu- 
nist aggression. 

This looseness of the democratic alliance has been exploited 
by the communists to create another—and one of their most 
effective—instruments in waging the Cold War: namely, 
neutralism. 

We all recall the great joy that spread through the entire 
free world when Yugoslavia announced, back in 1948, that it 
was asserting independence of Moscow's domination of its 
foreign policy. We seized upon “1 itoism” as the most hopeful 
development of the entire post-war era. Ever since then, our 
fondest hope has been that we might somehow be able to 
encourage the spread of “Titoism’—and most specifically 
that we might be able to persuade Mao Tze-tung to become 
a second Tito. 

Well, as a matter of fact, “Titoism” is no longer unique; it 
has become almost endemic. But, unhappily, it is not in the 
form of a neutralist desertion from the communist camp, but 
of a neutralist movement led by India of separation from the 
democratic alliance. This spirit of neutralism has spread rapid- 
ly in Southeast Asia, throughout the Arab-Asian bloc, and into 
parts of Europe as well. Undoubtedly it is fanned by the 
thought that if war should break out, the safest course for 
many nations to pursue is to stand aside from it and to emerge 
after the holocaust still strong and undamaged after Russia 
and the United States shall have battered themselves into 
helplessness. Meanwhile, these neutralist nations have greatly 
weakened the propaganda effectiveness of the democratic ideal 
by their insistence that they see little to choose between us 
and Russia. 

A sixth factor in the Cold War, which also, unfortunately, is 
much to the advantage of the Soviet Union, is the nature of the 
population of wide areas of the world. It is a simple fact that 
three-fourths of the people of the earth live in poverty, with 
little immediate hope of bettering their condition. It is rela- 
tively easy for Russia to tell them that the United States and 
Western Europe are monopolizing the means of creating 
wealth, and that their best hope lies in joining with the Soviet 
Union in taking away from us that which we have. And 
allied to this characteristic of many peoples is the concurrent 
fact that they have existed for many generations under ty- 
rannical governments and do not have very high ideals of 
personal freedom. Hence, the police terrorism of communism 
is not by far as shocking to them as it is to us. They will, in 
fact, accept the tyranny if it is accompanied by promises, how- 
ever fanciful, of improvement in their economic circumstances. 

A seventh factor, arising out of these conditions, is the 
development of future effective Allies by granting economic 
assistance and technical guidance to under-developed peoples 
around the world. A striking example of what may be ac- 
complished in this respect is the fact that the Republic of 
Korea, which we have helped since 1945, now has the fourth 
largest armed forces in the world and is devotedly and depend- 
ably on our side in the effort to develop collective security 
among nations. However, we must soberly take note of the 
fact that at just this period in history the tendency in our 
country is to taper off our foreign aid programs; whereas, at 
this same time, the Soviet Union is for the first time beginning 
to offer assistance of this kind. This, most assuredly, is not an 
area of endeavor in which we should permit ourselves to 
relax our efforts. 

The noted historian, Arnold Toynbee, has laid special stress 
upon another aspect of the global struggle which he considers 
of great importance—namely, the dissatisfaction of large areas 
of the world with the colonial relationship which they have 
had under the rule of Western nations. In terms of his cyclical 
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interpretation of history, Toynbee has pointed out that the 
Anglo-American and Western European nations have enjoyed 
vast advantages, especially in the nineteenth century, and must 
now pay the price of seeing these formerly subordinated 
peoples rise against them. Obviously, the chief need which we 
have in this situation—especially since the colonial rule of 
Western nations is all but efided—is to make clear to the 
former colonials that Russian designs upon them are nothing 
but a neo-colonialism in a far worse form. But this is a task for 
enlightened and skillful propaganda, and in this respect, as 
I have pointed out, Russia most unfortunately for us is far 
in the lead. 

A ninth factor in any struggle is the question of the uni- 
fying ideals for which the struggle is waged. As has often been 
said to me by Orientals I have met, in the Far East people are 
inclined to think of national strength in three categories: 
military, economic, and ideological. In the first two forms of 
strength the United States has definite superiority and is 
capable of surpassing the Soviet Union to a marked degree. 
Moreover, historically, the strength of our democratic ideals 
has been the chief weapon in our national arsenal. It was 
so when our own colonies were inspired by the love of in- 
dependence to carry on for eight years a seemingly hopeless 
war against Great Britain. It has been so in more recent times, 
when Wilson’s Fourteen Points and Roosevelt's Four Free- 
doms proved to be rallying points for peoples around the 
world. 

However, it is precisely in this realm of ideology where the 
Soviet Union appears, paradoxically, to have one of its greatest 
advantages. To state the matter bluntly, it is all too clear that 
Russia knows what she wants and is determined to try to get 
it at any cost. And, on the contrary, it is dismally evident that 
the free world, including our own country, seems often un- 
clear as to our world aims and indecisive in pursuing them. To 
many peoples of the world it seems that the country which 
knows where it is going is most likely to get there—and there- 
by there is created a “bandwagon psychology” of the inevit- 
ability of eventual Soviet triumph. This is especially true in 
parts of Asia and that fact, more than anything else, accounts 
for the successes of communism in China, in Indonesia, and 
in other areas of Southeastern Asia and the Middle East. 

Finally, the tenth of these factors of influence in shaping the 
world struggle is the basic difference in the moral system 
under which that struggle is waged. The free world believes 
that promises are made to be kept; whereas, the communist 
nations believe that agreements are only stratagems to achieve 
an end and that there is no point whatsoever in abiding by 
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them. An immediate case in point is the flagrant, violent, and 
continuing violation by the communists of the truce in Korea. 


The difference in morals may be illustrated by an analogy 
drawn from war. We would feel pretty smart if, under battle 
conditions, we were able to camouflage a tank as though it 
looked like a haystack, and by that stratagem were enabled to 
destroy an unsuspecting body of attacking troops. Far from 
being ashamed of such deceitfulness, we would be proud of it, 
and might well give a medal to the commanding officer capable 
of pulling it off. Now, to the communists diplomacy is only a 
form of war which they are waging for the ultimate destruc- 
tion of all capitalistic nations. Therefore, to them, a treaty, a 
promise, or a speech in the United Nations is nothing what- 
soever except a stratagem in a continuing war. If by ambigui- 
ties, hypocrisy, or lies they are able to maneuver our side 
into any concessions or into a position of weakness, they do 
not feel at all ashamed of doing so but instead pride them- 
selves upon their cleverness. 

The great pity, of course, is that such a system of morals 
on their side makes normal diplomacy impossible and negoti- 
ation as we understand it nothing but a dangerous hoax. Yet 
this is precisely the kind of psychology with which we must 
learn eventually to deal. 

The foregoing analysis has not been intended to sound 
either optimistic or pessimistic, but merely a sober analysis of 
crucial elements in the world situation as it now confronts us. 

At the Geneva Conference in July, the four Heads of State 
agreed implicitly that any resort to all-out warfare has become 
an impossibility. Of course we have no way of knowing that 
the time may not come when the Soviet Union may, never 
theless, undertake a surprise attack in great force upon us, 
hoping for a knock-out total victory. In any event, we are re 
quired by sheer common sense to try to maintain at least an 
equality of armaments so long as the hostile conditions 
persist. 

But the Geneva Spirit never did mean that agreements were 
going to be reached or that the world struggle would be 
halted. Lenin's stated goal of surrounding and undermining the 
United States, until we fall into the Russian lap like over-ripe 
fruit, remains unchanged. What the Geneva Spirit does do is 
to emphasize for us that we must devise means of winning 
the global struggle by means short of and other than total 
war. My purpose has been to suggest some of the problems 
which must be identified and solved, in order that we may 
begin to wage Cold War more effectively. Much remains to 
be done. 


The Southern View of Segregation 


USURPATION OF LEGISLATIVE POWER BY EXECUTIVE AND JUDICIAL DECREE 
By EUGENE COOK, Attorney General of Georgia 


Delivered before The Conservative Society, Yale Law School, New Haven, Connecticut, December 8, 1955 


T THE OUTSET I wish to make it clear that I have not 
come here as an apologist for my region or as a 
critic of yours. Rather it shall be my purpose to 

present to you, in the most straightforward and dispassionate 
manner I know, the facts and the law, as the South sees 
them, about racial segregation. 

I am aware that our viewpoints on this subject may differ 
I respect your right to your opinion and I am assuming you 
will accord me the same consideration. 

This disagreement probably can be attributed in large 


measure to the great disparity between the white and negro 
population ratios of the North and South. For example, 
negroes constitute only 2.74 of the total population of 
the State of Connecticut, while they account for 35% of the 
total in Georgia and 47% in Mississippi. 

In these times of material frustration and conflict within 
Our government the expedient course is to seek immediate 
remedies even at the expense of fundamentals. And, in 
bowing to expediency, the rights, privileges and immunities 
guaranteed by our Federal Constitution more often than not 
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have been ignored, abused, abridged or thrown into the 
discard. 

The expedient of the depression was the centralization 
of power in the Federal government. 

The expedient of World War Il was the regimentation 
of our people and resources. 

The expedient of postwar reconstruction, readjustment and 
resulting tensions was the entrenchment of bureaucracy on 
the national level. 

Each step taken along this road to expediency has carried 
this Nation farther away from the fundamental concept 
upon which it was founded—that the source of power rests 
with the people as expressed through their duly-elected 
officials and representatives. 

Now that this drama is reaching its climax, we can see 
belatedly how much it has cost us in terms of circumscribing 
the lives and liberties of individual citizens and reducing 
the status of State and local governments. We can see now 
the dangers posed for the future if the present trend becomes 
policy and that policy becomes the law of the land. 

We have allowed the concentration of more and more 
power in the hands of fewer and fewer men. 

We have permitted the development of an ever-expanding 
Executive Department and an unbridled judiciary. 

We have sanctioned the substitution of executive fiat 
and’ judicial decree for legislative enactment. 

We have waived the rights of individuals and the juris- 
diction of local government in favor of regulation from 
the Nation's capital. 

The net result has been the usurpation of legislative power 
by the executive and judicial branches of our government 
and the delicate system of checks and balances so studiously 
contrived by our founding forefathers has been thrown out 
of kilter. 

There is no more flagrant example of this judicial usurpa- 
tion of legislative power and abridgement of the rights of 
the States and individual citizens than in the recent cases 
overruling segregation in the public schools of the 23 
so-called “Southern States” and the District of Columbia. 
And perhaps even more dangerous for the future of our 
country is the fact that the justices based their decision not 
upon any premise or tenet of law but solely upon sociological 
and psychological theories. 

The ruling ignored 105 years of judicial precedent, as 
well as the social customs of the regions affected. It read 
into the United States Constitution meaning not intended 
by the most liberal of its framers and, in effect, sought to 
amend the Constitution to give the Federal government 
jurisdiction over the education of all the children of this 
country. 

The Brown, et al. decision is held in utter contempt by 
most Georgians and it will not be respected or enforced in 
my State within the foreseeable future. 

Why this attitude on the part of Georgians? 

The first point the Court had to resolve in the Brown et al. 
case was whether the framers and ratifiers of the Fourteenth 
Amendment intended for the equal protection clause to 
abolish segregation in the public schools. To this question 
the Supreme Court pleaded ignorance by saying that the 
intent of the framers and ratifiers “cannot be determined 
with any degree of certainty.” 

The Court said this, even though the briefs show that 
the same 39th Congress that promulgated the Fourteenth 
Amendment passed two bills dealing with separate schools 
for white and colored children in the District of Columbia. 
In addition, the briefs show that of the 37 States in existence 
at that time, only five abolished segregation contemporaneously 
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with ratification of the Fourteenth Amendment, and three 
of these restored segregation after the removal of Federal 
troops. ; 

The overwhelming majority either established or continued 
segregation in their public schools contemporaneously with 
ratification of the Fourteenth Amendment. Georgia's first 
public school segregation laws were enacted at the same 
session at which the Fourteenth Amendment was ratified. 
They were enacted by a Republican Legislature which had 
33 negro members and were signed by a Republican Governor. 

In a recent article Alexander M. Bikel, who was one of 
two law clerks to Mr. Justice Frankfurter during the segrega- 
tion arguments, had this to say: 

(1) The legislative history of the 14th Amendment makes 

clear that it was not intended to abolish segregation 

immediately, 

(2) Burt that it did not foreclose to a court the authority 

to find a different application under different circumstances 

years later. 

We agree with his first proposition, but the latter, if 
correct, rules out precedent entirely and leaves the Constitution 
as unstable as the wind. It suggests that all constitutional 
amendments should include express provisions as to what 
they mean at different periods of time and under different 
circumstances. To attempt any such constitutional mechanism 
would be an absurdity. Why have a written constitution if 
the Court will not be bound by the intent of the framers and 
ratifiers? 

In rendering its decision, the Supreme Court rejected the 
traditional rule of constitutional construction and substituted 
the intent of the Court for the intent of the people. 

In its article entitled “The Supreme Court 1953 Term” 
the Harvard Law Review (68 Harv. L. Rev. 96) said: 

“In dealing with prior cases, especially Plessy v. Ferguson, 

the Chief Justice did not seek to demonstrate that the 

court had once blundered. His point, rather, was that these 
prior decisions were simply outmoded in present day 
society.” 

Thus, it is seen that a new rule of testing the constitution- 
ality of a State’s public policy as expressed in its statutes 
and as authorized by the Tenth Amendment has been for- 
mulated. No longer is there a question of whether there 
exists a conflict with precedent or whether precedent is 
wrong but rather whether the decision is, in the opinion 
of the Judges, “outmoded”. 

The purpose of all sincere investigations is the discovery 
of truth. Basic truth is discoverable in the midst of external 
realities. It may not be manufactured by the mind. It is 
a tangible reality and is never new. Once found, we may seize 
and hold fast to it. Now let us seek and follow the truth 
wherever it may lead, as applied to the Brown, et al. cases. 

In its decision, the Supreme Court did not hold that the 
old “separate but equal”. doctrine, laid down in Plessy v. 
Ferguson (163 U. S. 537) was bad law. It held that it was 
bad sociology. It did not hold that the facts (or truths) 
disclosed by the records in the cases before the court, justified 
a departure from the “separate but equal” doctrine. It held 
that “psychological knowledge”, apart from these records, 
was of more validity than factual truths. 

The Court conceded that the records in the cases before 
it demonstrated equality of white and colored schools in 
respect to all “tangible factors”. The decision could not 
“turn on” such “tangible factors”, said the court. 

“We must look instead” (no also) “to the effect of 

segregation itself on public education.” 

The Court then asked: 

“Does segregation . . (alone) . . deprive the children of 
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the minority group of equal educational opportunities?” 

The answer was: “We believe that it does.” 

Why? Because, the Court said: 

“Whatever may have been the psychological knowledge 

at the time of Plessy v. Ferguson, this finding is amply 

supported by modern authority. Any language in Plessy 

v. Ferguson contrary to this finding is rejected.” 

How did such “intangibles” find their way into the cases? 
They were not authenticated as “authority” by any method 
known to Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence or rules of evidence. 
If not in evidence, the universal rule is that it was harmful 
error, prejudicial to the parties defendant, for them to be 
considered by the court. 

We have scanned legal literature since May 1954 in an 
effort to find a respectable vindication of the Supreme Court's 
conduct, but have found none that appeals to reason. 

Under elementary and elemental law, a court may not 
consider treatises in a field other than law, unless the 
treatises themselves are the very subject of inquiry. The 
doctrine of judicial notice extends only to those things of 
common knowledge that lie without. the realm of science, 
or to that one science in which judges are presumed to be 
learned or experts themselves—the science of law. 

In Pinkus v. Reilly (338 U. S. 269), decided November 
14; 1949, Justice Black held that the use of nonlegal 
materials in a case was illegal, illogical and unfair. If it 
was illegal, illogical and unfair in 1949, what has happened 
since to confirm such procedure to the sense of justice of 
the same judges? 

In the Pinkus case the parties at least had an opportunity 
to rebut, to disprove and to impeach by means other than 
cross-examination. In the integration cases, no such oppor- 
tunity was afforded to parties. The intangible consideration 
first appeared in the secrecy of the Judge’s chambers. Notice 
of it was given to the defendants in the judgment itself. 
No precedent short of Star Chamber and High Commission 
cases of the Stuart kings, 300 years ago, may be found for 
like judicial deportment. 

In National Council of American Soviet Friendship, Inc. 
v. McGrath (341 U. S. 123), the Supreme Court held that 
nonlegal materials could not be used by the Attorney General 
as a basis for listing an organization as communistic. 

Justice Black shamed the Attorney General, calling such 
conduct “unfair”. He said it was “abhorrent to free men”. 
He should not now complain that we agree with him. 

In Ohio Bell Telephone Co. v. Public Utilities Commission 
of Ohio (301 U. S. 292), the court said that the use of 
such material was a denial of “the rudiments of fair play”, 
and that “to wander afield and fix” . . the evidence . . “upon 
proofs drawn from the clouds”. . . “is not the fair hearing 
essential to due process” . . . but is “condemnation 
without trial”. 

Justice Brandeis said in U. S. v. Abilene & Southern Railway 
Company (265 U. S. 374): 

“Nothing can be treated as evidence which was not 

introduced as such.” 

That rule was universal until the Supreme Court found 
it standing as a barrier to a decision that would defy 
constitutional law and facts. That rule vanished as the court 
founded its judgment on pseudo-socio-science, not made 
a part of the record either as evidence or as law. 

The findings of social science are sometimes regarded as 
elaborate statements of what everybody knows in the language 
that nobody can understand. 

While little harm can come from such an undertaking, 
great harm will result when a social scientist takes his 
deductions and generalizations into the field of judicial 
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interpretation and treats them as the equivalent of “law.” 

U. S. Circuit Judge Jerome Frank recently wrote that 
these generalizations and the “inferences derived therefrom 
are almost certain to be importantly false. For the conse- 
quences of the operation of certain customs or group attitudes 
are often cancelled out by the consequences of other conflicting 
customs and attitudes.” 

Even the latest book cited in footnote 11 of the Brown, 
et al. cases (Whitmer and Kotinsky) states: 

“Unfortunately for scientific accuracy and adequacy, 
thoroughly satisfactory methods of determining the effects 
of prejudice and discrimination en health or personality 
have not yet been devised, nor has a sufficient number of 
studies dealing with the various minority groups been 
made.” 

A recent writer, Edmond Cohan, who agrees with the 
result of the Brown, et al. case nevertheless criticizes the 
use of sociological authority and shows its danger by saying: 

“The word ‘danger’ is used advisedly, because I would 

not have the constitutional rights of negroes—or of 

other Americans—rest on such flimsy foundations as 
some of the scientific demonstrations in these records.” 

Since these behavioral sciences are so very young, imprecise 
and changeful, their findings have an uncertain expectancy 
of life. Today's observations may be cancelled by tomorrow's 
new revelation—or new technical fad. 

Should our fundamental rights rise, fall or change along 
with the latest fashions of psychological literature? How 
are we to know that in the future social scientists may 
present us with a collection of notions similar to Adolf 
Hitler and label them as modern science. If Mr. Justice 
Holmes was correct when he insisted that the Constitution 
should not be tied to the wheels of any economic system 
whatsoever, shouldn't it be similarly uncommitted in relation 
to other social sciences? 

What of this modern authority upon which the Court 
based its decision? 

Two of the six principal authorities listed by the Court 
Theodore Brameld and E. Franklin Frazier—have between 
them been members of or identified with 28 organizations 
declared to be Communist, Communist-fronts or Communist- 
dominated, by the Attorney General of the United States or 
the Committee on Un-American Activities of the United 
States House of Representatives. A third of the six—K. B. 
Clark—was, at the time of the arguments before the Court, 
on the payroll of the National Association For The Ad- 
vancement of Colored People as a so-called “social-science 
expert”, a highly irregular procedure in view of the fact 
that the NAACP was the principal plaintiff in these cases 

The book, “An American Dilemma”, written by Swedish 
Socialist Gunnar Myrdal on the grant from the Carnegie 
Foundation was cited in its entirety by the Supreme Court 
as an authority for its ruling. Sixteen of the contributors 
to this work have lengthy records of pro-Communist activity 
in the files of the Un-American Activities Committee. One 
of them, negro educator W. E. B. DuBois, who contributed 
to 82 portions of the book, has been cited no less than 72 
times by the Committee. He filed briefs on behalf of since 
executed Communist spies Julius and Ethel Rosenberg and 
sent a message of condolence upon the death of Joseph Stalin 

It was in this book that Myrdal declared the United States: 
Constitution to be “impractical and unsuited to modern 
conditions” and its adoption to be “nearly a plot against the 
common people”. Furthermore, ' he openly avowed that 
liberty must be forsaken for the benefit of what he termed 
“social equality”. 

We in Georgia intend to circumvent this decision and 
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Congress and the people have furnished many precedents 
for our action. The 14th Amendment, upon which the 
Court's decision rested, was itself designed to circumvent 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case 
which held a negro could not be a citizen. 

At this point it is in order for me to tell you in part 
how we in Georgia propose to do this. 

Our General Appropriations Act contains a provision 
requiring the withholding of State funds from any city or 
county school system in which the races are mixed and, since 
the State supplies 75 to 90 per cent of all public school 
funds, it is obvious that no system could continue to operate 
without State aid. In addition, last January the General 
Assembly enacted a law making it a felony for any public 
or school official to permit the spending of State or local 
funds for mixed schools and holding such officials personally 
liable for any sums so spent. 

Because of the operation of these statutes, local school 
authorities in Georgia are helpless to effect classroom 
integration, even should they desire to do so. 

Therefore, should integration ever be ordered in Georgia 
we would not be confronted with a choice between segregated 
and integrated public schools, but rather between segregated 
public schools and private schools. 

This was made certain in November 1954 when the voters 
of Georgia overwhelmingly ratified the so-called “private 
school” amendment to the State Constitution. This Amend- 
ment authorizes the General Assembly to make grants to 
individuals for educational purposes. 

Next month the following implementation measures will 
be enacted by the General Assembly: 

1. Fmpowering the Governor to close by Executive Order 
any city, county or independent school system when 
“the public interest shall so require” and provide for 
the payment of yearly educational grants to be used as 
tuition in attending private schools to children of school 
age residing within the affected district or districts. 
2. Authorizing the Attorney General, upon direction of 
the Governor, to enjoin any city, county or independent 
school system from any actual or threatened step, action 
or practice which would result in violation of the state 
law requiring separation of the races in Georgia schools. 
3. Permitting city, county and independent boards of 
education to lease school buildings and property to private 
individuals, groups or corporations which are “bona fide 
engaged in the operation of a private school in a manner 
which they think will best serve the interest of children 
of school age within their respective school districts.” 

4. Permitting city, county and independent boards of 

education to sublease schoo! buildings and property owned 

by the State School Building Authority and lease them 
to private individuals, groups or corporations which are 

“bona fide engaged in the operation of a private school 

in a manner which they think will best serve the interest 

of children of school age within their respective school 
districts.” 

5: Bringing teachers employed by such private schools 

under the State Teachers Retirement System. 

We of Georgia are joining hands with those who share 
our views in an effort to accomplish one major objective on 
the national level which we believe is necessary to stop 
the present trend of the U. S. Supreme Court to usurp 
those prerogatives which are peculiarly the States’. This 
objective is congressional enactment designed to withdraw 
jurisdiction from the Federal courts in cases involving the 
administration by the States of their respective public school 
systems. 
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Such a bill drafted by my staff and me was introduced in 
Congress February 8, 1955, by Congressman E. L. Forrester 
of Georgia. 

Of course, we have little hopes of the passage of such 
a bill under present circumstances, but we are prayerfully 
hopeful of these circumstances assuming a more healthy 
atmosphere in the future. 

Segregation in the South is viewed by whites and negroes 
alike as a matter of practical human relations, inborn racial 
instinct and personal choice. The United States Supreme 
Court and the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People to the contrary notwithstanding, it is 
neither predicated upon hatred of either race for the other 
nor considered as a badge of superiority or inferiority by 
either. 

In a society where from one-third to one-half of the 
citizens belong to a different race, the overwhelming majority 
of both white and colored citizens agree that segregation 
serves the best interests of both races and desire that it be 
continued. The truth of the matter is that, in the wake of 
the decisions of the Supreme Court respecting segregation 
our principal problem is not how to have mixed schools, 
playgrounds and public places, but how not to have them 
forced upon us against our will. 

To be sure there are those who are championing the 
cause of integration in the South, but they comprise less 
than five per cent of the total population. This discredited 
minority is composed in the main of paid agitators and 
known subversives using naive do-gooders and fuzzy-minded 
intellectuals as their pawns. It is egged on by the NAACP 
and radical newspapers and is financed by the left-wing 
Fund for the Republic of the Ford Foundation through 
grants to organizations whose officials and motives will not 
stand up under investigation. 

The real enemies of racial progress in the South are two 
extremist organizations—the NAACP and the Ku Klux 
Klan. I believe as does Federal District Judge Ashton H. 
Williams of Charleston, S. C., that “no progress can be made 
unless and until both the Klan and the NAACP are wholly 
eliminated from the picture.” 

The Klan, I am happy to report, long has been in disrepute 
among the thinking and leading citizens of the South, and 
the NAACP rapidly is falling into the same category. The 
decline of the NAACP can be attributed to two facts: (1) 
its uncompromising insistence upon complete amalgamation 
of the races, including intermarriage; and (2) the mounting 
proof that it is being used as a tool and front by subversive 
elements seeking to overthrow our republican form of gov- 
ernment. 

To combat these radical organizations, the solid citizens 
of the South are joining together in a new type of organiza- 
tion—organizations like the States’ Rights Council in Georgia, 
the Citizens’ Councils in Mississippi and the States’ Rights 
and Grass Roots Leagues in other States. These organizations 
have pledged themselves to the preservation of the South’s 
traditional pattern of segregation through use of all lawful 
means. All have repudiated the use of intimidation, force 
and violence, recognizing that their greatest weapon lies 
in aroused public opinion, a force with which not even a 
political-minded Supreme Court can cope. 

Our sensitivity respecting the matter of amalgamation of 
the races is a basically inborn characteristic from which we 
can never divorce ourselves. It needs no explanation or 
apology. 

That amalgamation or intermarriage of the races is the 
ultimate goal of NAACP is no product of my own imagina- 
tion. Many responsible officials of the NAACP are on’ record 
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with declarations which make it quite clear that racial 
intermarriage is the ultimate goal of that group. Perhaps 
the best example of that is the statement made by Albert 
A. Kennedy, South Carolina State Counselor for the NAACP, 
in an interview with the Orangeburg, South Carolina, Times 
and Democrat, on August 30th of this year. 

Kennedy told the Times and Democrat—and I quote— 
“Once the two races are integrated, intermarriage is the 
natural consequence. Intermingling can’t be regulated by 
the State and if the State tried to regulate it you will find 
the same thing in every particular in the dark, behind closed 
doors and in automobiles. Psychologists say that a girl's 
chances of getting married are governed by the number of 
her male associates. Integration will result in white girls 
being associated with negro boys and naturally intermarriage 
will result. We (the NAACP) have committed curselves 
to a program of full integration"—end quote. 

Kennedy's statement was carried throughout the nation 
by the Associated Press and was printed in the New York 
Post's issue of September Ist. 

The late Walter White, who was executive secretary of 
the NAACP, had something to say on this subject in an 
interview with the magazine, U. S. News and World Report, 
following the May 17, 1954, decision of the United States 
Supreme Court regarding school segregation. At that time 
White advocated an end to laws prohibiting racial inter- 
marriage and stated that the school decree would—and these 
are his exact words—'lead to an increase in intermarriage 
between the races.” 

Among other statements, White told U. S. News and 
World Report—and I quote—"“When human beings get 
to know each other and to respect each other, friendships 
develop and some of those friendships develop into love 
and marriage. The NAACP has always opposed laws barring 
intermarriages, because they do great harm to both races. 
They deny the women of a so-called minority group protection 
of their person and it also is an improper and immoral thing 
to do. It really places a premium on extramarital relationships 
on both sides of the racial fence. If two people wish to live 
together, it is most unchristian to say they must live together 
in sin instead of holy wedlock."—end quote. 

Need I say more? 

There it is for everyone to see. 

The South, until recent years, was hampered in dealing 
with its problems by its lack of economic resources. Ham- 
strung by the economic shackles forged upon it following 
the War Between the States and by the fact that a large 
segment of its citizenry was unproductive taxwise, the region 
found itself unable to provide the way, even though it had 
the will. 

In 1929 the per capita income in my state was $350. Last 
year it was $1,237, which is $533 less than the national 
average and it is continuing to climb. The economic, social 
and cultural lot of the negro population has improved in 
direct proportion to that of the white population. We propose 
to do even more for the negro in the future than we are 
now doing. 

To my mind, it is to the everlasting credit of the sound 
leadership of the South that once its economy had recovered 
to the point where it could support programs of improve- 
ment the benefits were shared equally between the races. In 
my own State of Georgia—where the colored population 
is approximately 35% of the total—more than 50% of the 
funds being spent on education are going to negro schools. 

We have equalized the salaries of white and negro 
teachers and we have more than 8,500 negro educators on 
the State payroll. We are spending 53 cents out of every tax 
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dollar for education—a percentage unmatched by any other 
State. Our total education budget last year was more than 
$120,000,000 on the State level and just this summer we 
increased our tax load by $40,000,000 a year, the major 
portion of which will go to schools. 

We are rapidly completing a $200,000,000 school-building 
program which will provide absolutely equal facilities for 
white and negro children throughout the State. Indeed, in 
many communities the negro schools will be superior to the 
white schools because they are more modern and better 
equipped, Yet, despite this disparity, there have been no 
complaints from the white taxpayers who are footing approxt- 
mately 90% of the bill. Neither has anyone so much as 
suggested that white children might get an inferiority complex 
as the result of the superiority of negro school facilities. 

At this point you may well challenge our treatment of 
qualified negro applicants who seek professional and graduate 
training which is available in the institutions in the Univer- 
sity System for white students but is not offered in the 
negro institutions of the University System. The fact that 
we have had only one negro who has persisted in his efforts 
to enter our State Law School should be persuasive of the 
fact that we have been and will continue to respond to the 
applications of those negroes who in good faith seek graduate 
and professional training. 

These are facts little known even among Georgians: 

In 1943 the Board of Regents of the University System 
activated a scholarship aid program for negroes designed to 
meet this very problem. Since its inception in October 1943 
the State has paid $1,115,815 for differentials im tuition and 
transportation costs and in room and board supplements 
for negroes in this category to attend out-of-State graduate 
and professional colleges and universities of their choice 
2,290 applications were approved for 1954-55 at a cost of 
$208,217. These students are now attending 71 different 
colleges throughout the United States and the Atlanta Univer- 
sity. Actually in many of these cases they are obtaining at 
State expense a quality of education superior to that obtainable 
by the white students in our University System, because 
many of the out-of-State colleges and universities are better 
equipped for such training in some respects. 

If our negro population is happy over this method of 
the State meeting their needs, it comes with poor grace for 
NAACP to criticize it. 

I point out these facts to show that we in Georgia and 
the South were well on our way toward solving what few 
racial problems we had when the Supreme Court on May 
17, 1954, disrupted our orderly procedure with its psycho- 
political decision that segregation of the races in the public 
schools violates the “equal protection” clause of the 14th 
Amendment. 

The South has had no serious racial problems for several 
decades past. Its racial problems were solved by segregation 
We do not intend to turn back to the horrors of a day that 
is dead, to please alien sociologists. 

The American negro never had a more effective and highly 
respected friend than the late statesman and publisher, Henry 
W. Grady of Georgia. 

Unlike Lincoln, Everett, Clay and Webster who favored 
colonization of the negro race after emancipation, Grady 
persisted in his efforts to prove that the two races could and 
would live together in peace and prosperity under a pattern 
of segregation then well established. 

I should like to quote from Grady's masterpiece address 
“The New South” delivered at the Eighty-First Anniversary 
Celebration of the New England Society held in New York 
City in 1886. 
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“The attempt to force commingling of the races, where 
the habits and instincts of both races object, would 
produce irritation and lead to hopeless conflict. 

“It must not be imagined that the negro is outlawed in 
the South. He has ten avenues of employment in this 
section to where he has one in the North. White and 
black carpenters and masons work together on the same 
buildings. White and black shoemakers and mechanics 
in the same shops. White and black hackmen drive on 
the same streets. White and black farmers work in the 
same field. Whatever the negro is fitted to do, he has 
abundant chance to do. All this, too, in the South, where 
the negro is in such numbers that he seriously competes 
for work and lowers wages. All this is done, too, without 
protest or without friction. But the white and black 
carpenters, working together on the same building, go to 
separate homes at night, to separate churches on Sunday. 
White and black mechanics in the same shop send their 
children to separate schools. White and black farmers in 
the same field ride to market in separate cars. This 
distinction may seem trifling, but it is natural. It responds 
to an instinct planted by the Almighty in the two races. 
It is the wisest and the best course. 

“The South has moved rapidly towards the solution of 
the race problem. If left alone, it can solve it. Interference 
simply irritates, and outside opinion simply misjudges. 
The negroes are prospering and are contented. Malignant 
agitators who seek office from the government, or notoriety, 
or bribes, inveigh against the status, and magnify the 
occasional disorders. Happily the records show that the 
negro is prospering. In every Southern State he owns 
farms and city property. His children have good schools. 
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He has his churches, his societies, and his sports. And he 
is prospering faster than the same number of people, just 
released from a century of slavery, without property or 
education, could prosper in any community on this earth. 
The American Republic has achieved great things, but it 
will have nothing better to render into the keeping of 
universal history than the progress made by the two races 
in the South in the past twenty-five years towards the 
adjustment of their relations and the solution of the 
problem that is theirs.” 

What Grady said in 1886 may well be multiplied an 

hundred fold. 


Whether you happen to approve or disapprove of segrega- 
tion as a personal matter is of no concern. 

Those whose honest beliefs may be against segregation have 
lost just as much by the Court's decision as those who favor it. 

The preservation of liberty through an honest and con- 
scientious interpretation of the Constitution by the Court 
transcends all other considerations of personal likes or dis- 
likes. 

If the Court interprets the Constitution according to its own 
notion of what the law ought to be, rather than what the law 
is, we no longer have a government of laws, but of men. 

If the Court can disregard the Constitution today to ac- 
complish a result of which you approve, it likewise can ignore 
it tomorrow to reach a result of which you disapprove. 

Constitutional government as we heretofore have known it 
and the philosophy upon which this decision was based are 
incompatible and so long as it stands, the liberties and heritage 
of freedom which we so zealously cherish in both the North 
and South are in great jeopardy. 


Prejudice—lts Dynamics 
and Consequences 


EFFECTS ON PRIVATE CITIZENS AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
By VERNON A. LANGILLE, Public Relations Department, The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 
Delivered to The Student Christian Union of Cleveland, Ohio, November 27, 1955 


this evening is not new to any of you. For scarcely a day 

passes that you do not see, feel, or experience prejudice, 
or its consequences, in some way. If this is not so with you, 
you are either a completely unprejudiced person—which is 
something of a rarity—or you have learned to live with 
prejudice as a matter of conformity in the society of which you 
are a part. 

Too many of us, perhaps, have reached this latter state. The 
ability to divert our eyes from things we do not wish to see, 
and to close our minds to incidents we'd rather not counte- 
nance, is a dangerous kind of immunity for any society, partic- 
ularly a democratic society. We all know how easy it is to live 
so closely and comfortably with our prejudices that we aren't 
even aware of their existence 

As a matter of fact, it is likely to be true that the most 
prejudiced person you'll ever meet will not only refuse to 
confess his bigotry; but he will be most sincere in his self- 
righteous claims of absolute objectivity and broad tolerance. 
Such a man was well described by the comedian, Fred Allen, 
when he said of an acquaintance: 


Tis SUBJECT which your group has asked me to discuss 





“That man is the most narrow-minded fellow I ever met. 
He's so narrow that if he accidentally fell on a pin, it would 
blind him in both eyes.” 

It might be added that this poor fellow would know neither 
why, nor how, the accident had occurred. 

Such is the confusion—and self-delusion—that persists in 
the minds of people about the subject and practice of pre- 
judice. 

PREJUDICE DEFINED 

By rhetorical definition, prejudice is an unfavorable opinion 
or feeling formed beforehand or without knowledge, thought, 
or reason. 

Ambrose Bierce (1842-1914), the journalist and short story 
writer, described prejudice as “a vagrant opinion without 
visible means of support.” 

Francois Voltaire (1694-1778), French philosopher and 
historian, stated his position more forcefully. “Prejudice,” he 
wrote, “is the reason of fools.” 

Both of these statements condemn prejudice as a bad thing. 
And that, precisely, is what has been going on among thinking 
people for as far back as you care to go in social history. Near- 
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ly everybody condemns prejudice. But condemnation gets us 
nowhere. So let's try to understand what it is we're con- 
demning. 

Prejudice is far more than a matter of mere rhetoric. A 
disease can be described as a morbid condition of the body. 
Prejudice, in its acute and advanced stages, becomes a morbid 
condition of the mind 


DYNAMICS OF PREJUDICE 


Prejudice might be described as an inescapable system. It 
involves cultures, races, groups, social relationships within 
groups, and individual personality. To hold prejudice might 
even be described as human. Being human, however, does not 
make it humane. 

There are two kinds of prejudice—negative prejudice, 
which means thinking ill of others without sufficient warrant; 
and positive prejudice, thinking favorably of others without 
sufficient warrant. Both types involve a fixation which is prior 
to or not based on actual knowledge or experience. Positive 
prejudice usually doesn’t cause social problems. Negative pre- 
judice is responsible for untold waste and human suffering 
throughout the world. 

Let’s explore each of these areas. 

Cultural Prejudice 

The problem of prejudice in culture arises from the fact 
that the differences from one cultural or ethnic group to 
another are emphasized while the uniformities are overlooked. 
Murdock, the sociologist, determined by lengthy study that 
there were far more similarities than dissimilarities running 
through cultures than the average person was willing to admit. 

He found the following universal human practices in all 
human cultures known to history: 

Age-grouping, bodily adornment, cleanliness training, com- 
munity organization, cooperative labor, courtship, marriage, 
dancing, dream interpretation, education, etiquette, faith heal- 
ing, family feasting, folklore, taboos, funeral rites, hair styles, 
housing, hygiene, inheritance rules, luck superstitions, magic, 
modesty, mourning, medicine, mythology, penal sanctions, 
property rights, propitiation of supernatural beings, sexual 
restrictions, soul concepts, status, trade, visiting, work, wean- 
ing, and many others. 

These practices, although functionally alike, differ in detail. 
Value judgments are placed on these observable differences 
and certain preconceptions are arrived at. People who eat 
with their fingers, for example, are unclean. People who wor- 
ship in unfamiliar ways are heathens. People who are in- 
fluenced by superstition, who live in homes other than brick 
or wood; people who follow tribal ritual passed on to them 
by their forefathers, are frequently excluded from membership 
in the human race. 

From the sociological viewpoint, the mores of a group will 
determine what is acceptable and what is disdainful practice in 
that particular group. Right behavior in this sense becomes 
what the members of the group have inherited and have been 
taught. Conscience is the voice of the mass rather than the 
voice of an individual dissenter. Thus it becomes clear that 
when one group is judged by another, that judgment is almost 
certain to be prejudiced. 

In Rhodesia, a white truck driver passes a group of idle 
natives and mutters: “They're lazy brutes.” A few hours later 
he sees them heaving sacks of grain onto a truck, singing 
in rhythm to their work. “Savages,” he grumbles. “What do 
you expect?” 

In the West Indies two decades ago, it was customary for 
natives to hold their noses when an American passed along 
the street. The English said about the Yanks early in World 
War II: “They're over-paid, over-indulgent, and over here.” 
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It is my understanding that as the conflict wore on they came 
to appreciate us more. 

Polish people often called the Ukrainians “reptiles” to ex- 
press their contempt for a group they regarded as ungrateful, 
revengeful, wily, and treacherous. The Germans called their 
neighbors to the east “Polish cattle.” The Poles retaliated with 
“Prussian swine.” 

In South Africa, the English, it is said, are against the 
Afrikaner; both are against the Jews; all three are opposed to 
the Indians; and all four conspire against the native black. 

Charles Lamb summed up the respective feelings of people 
everywhere when he wrote: 

“For myself, earth-bound and fettered to the scene of my 
activities, I confess that I do feel the differences of mankind, 
national and individual .. . I am, in plainer words, a bundle 
of prejudices—made up of likings and dislikings—the veriest 
thrall to sympathies, apathies, and antipathies.” 

No corner of the world is free from group scorn. Being 
fettered, as Lamb nobly confessed, to our respective cultures, 
we are all bundles of prejudice. Prejudice, in this sense, is truly 
an inescapable system. 

Racial Prejudice 

Racial prejudice feeds on two principal false assumptions: 
first, that the core for categorization of social differences is 
color; and second, that there are clear-cut lines of demarcation 
between people of different skin pigmentation. 

Most people know, or at least suspect, that color is in- 
herited. They are deeply impressed by the inexorability of 
inheritance. They see it working in their own families. Junior 
resembles Dad and Sis may look like Mother. If physical, 
physiological, mental, and temperamental traits run in fami- 
lies, why not in races? 

One reason, of course, is that many of the so-called resem 
blances in a family—personality, disposition, temperament, 
behavior—are learned rather than inherited. Another is that 
a race is not 4 family but millions of families with little op- 
portunity for unified genetic composition. 

Unaware of these scientific facts, the average person predis- 
posed to racial prejudice will bridge the gap quickly, con- 
cluding that Orientals are by inheritance sly and treacherous; 
that Jewish people are highly endowed with a strong, common 
trait of acquisitiveness; that Negru blood is still dangerously 
close to its animal ancestry. 

Carry the generalization process one step further and you 
arrive at such conclusions as dark-skinned Latins are deceitful, 
the Armenians in California are poor credit risks; flashily 
dressed men are gamblers. 

The second false assumption—that there are clear-cut lines 
of race demarcation—is operative in the first assumption. Ir, 
too, can be readily discounted. 

Consider the case of the American Negro. Nothing seems 
plainer than the fact that he is a member of the black race. Yet 
one anthropologist estimates that probably less than one-fourth 
of the Negroes in America are of unmixed descent, and that in 
respect to alleged Negro physical traits, the average American 
Negro is as far from the pure Negroid type as he is from the 
average Caucasoid type. In short, the average American Negro 
is as much a white man as he is a black man. The label that 
we give him is at least half purely social invention 

Thus a kind of folklore about the races is built up. It is 
based on a “kernel of truth” which nine times out of 10 won't 
stand up under examination. Scientific knowledge is accepted 
when that knowledge seems to support the prejudice pattern 
and rejected when it weakens the pattern. Darwin's theory 
of evolution, for example, is much more useful to a peddler 
of prejudice than the findings of a geneticist in the field of 
heredity. 
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Race prejudice is a generalized attitude. It is not at all the 
same as my saying, “I don't care for that Jones fellow.” Some 
persons appeal to us and we to them more than other persons. 
Not so with race prejudice. It blankets the race. You will find 
people prejudiced against the Japanese who have never as- 

‘ sociated with the Japanese; know nothing about them first- 
hand. Prejudice is a pretty blind process. You've heard the 
saying, “flying blind,” or “flying by the seat of the trousers.” 

PREJUDICE IS FLYING BY STEREOTYPE 
Other Aspects of Race Prejudice 

There are two other aspects of racial prejudice which I 
want to mention briefly. Racism differs from region to region 
and from country to country. The Negro, who in this country 
occupies a lower status than any other minority group, rises 
above some of these groups in social acceptance in England, 
for example. 

The Negro enjoys higher social status in the North than he 
does in the South. There is no racial difference between North- 
ern and Southern Negroes. But there is quite a difference be- 
tween Northern and Southern whites in their respective views 
of what the Negro is. The basic reason for this difference lies 
in a body of preconceived ideas about Negro status and role 
conditioned by more than a hundred years of slavery. Recon- 
struction in the South—especially in attitudes—has been 
going on steadily ever since the Emancipation Proclamation. 

The second point I'd like to make is that racism is further 
complicated by a number of separate evaluations relating to 
specific social situations. 

Many people who would not object to their children at- 
tending school with Negro children object to residing in the 
same neighborhood. Such a prejudice pattern is strongly in- 
fluenced by economic considerations. 

Other persons who accept Negroes in the neighborhood ob- 
ject to their children having Negro playmates. Some persons 
who do not object to working with Negroes, or having them 
as servants in their homes to prepare meals and take care of 
their children, would bar Negroes from membership in their 
lodges or churches. 

Such reactions involve what sociologists call the concept of 
“social distance,” which refers to attitudes of closeness or far- 
ness, acceptance or rejection, that persons have toward each 
other. Social distance can be measured approximately by means 
of an opinion scale consisting of a series of questions: 

Would you live in the same city with a Negro? 

Would you hire a Negro as a gardener? 

Would you hire a Negro as a cook? 

Would you permit your children to attend school with 
Negro children? 

Would you work with a Negro who held a job comparable 
to your own? 

Would you work under a Negro supervisor? 

Would you live in the same apartment building with a 
Negro family? 

Would you permit your children to play with Negro 
children? 

Would you permit your children to date Negro children? 

Would you marry a Negro? 

As can be readily seen, an opinion scale of this kind reveals 
a great deal about regional-cultural differences and the ap- 
proval or disapproval of race relationships on the basis of the 
stereotypes I have cited. 

Group Prejudice 

Some of the most active prejudice in this country—preju- 
dice that explodes into hate and violence—stems from the 
ethnccentrism of the group. The group to which a person 
belongs is, for him, an m-group. In relation to it, all other 
groups are owt-groups. 
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Members of an in-group all use the term, “we,” with the 
same significance. How often have you heard a group referred 
to as “people like ourselves,” by which the speaker meant to 
convey certain qualities of group membership—white, middle 
class, educated, salaried, and perhaps Protestant. It’s an un- 
thinking remark which carries a tremendous amount of sub- 
conscious in-group loyalty. 

It is literally impossible to escape in-group membership. 
Perhaps this is less so in a Democracy, but it is substantially 
true nevertheless. As Gordon Allport, professor of psychology 
at Harvard, said: 

“In every society on earth the child is regarded as a member 
of his parents’ group. He belongs to the same race, stock, 
family tradition, religion, caste, and occupational status. To be 
sure, in our society, he may when he grows older escape certain 
of these memberships, but not all. The child is ordinarily ex- 
pected to acquire his parents’ loyalties and prejudices; and if 
the parent because of his group-membership is an object of 
prejudice the child too is automatically victimized.” 

In-groups exist in every society of the world with member- 
ship restrictions ranging from very rigid to rigid to less rigid. 
But nowhere are the restrictions what you might call loose. 

The most rigid in-groups appear in static societies; the 
least rigid in dynamic societies. “In ancient China,” Professor 
Allport reports, “residential arrangements actually coincided 
with social distance. Where one lived indicated all of one’s 
memberships. The inner circle of a region was the Tribute 
Holding where government officials only were permitted to 
reside. A second circle contained the nobility. Beyond this an 
outer but defended area, known as the Peaceful Tenures, con- 
tained literary workers and other citizens of repute. Farther out 
lay the Prohibited Territory divided between foreigners and 
transported convicts. Finally came the Unstrained Territory, 
where only barbarians and ostracized felons were allowed to 
dwell.” 

We have talked about the bonds and prejudices of culture 
and race. While group prejudice shares the fallacies of reason 
underlying cultural and racial prejudice, it takes on an added 
dimension—economics. 

In American society we can break down class structure into 
three groups—the lower class, the middle class, and the upper 
class. I realize that this is a gross simplification of the many 
shades of difference that can be found in our society. High- 
brow, middlebrow, and lowbrow distinctions can be found in 
the middle class alone. But for the purposes of this paper, the 
simple, three-class breakdown will suffice. 

There is enough social distance between the top and 
bottom crusts of this structure for these two classes to 
escape any serious prejudices based on economic factors 
alone. Prejudice based on other evaluations and situations 
does arise, of course; but for the most part the upper crust 
can afford to be neutral, or even patronizing, in its feelings 
toward the lower crust. 

Between the two crusts, like filling in a pie, is the huge 
American middle class with one of the strongest “get-ahead” 
complexes that any civilization has ever witnessed. 

America seems to be literally full of people who are 
doing a little better than their fathers did and want their 
children to do better still. This is what you might call an 
“upward-oriented” group. Its members are naturally very 
conscious of competition and opportunity. 

This group is not at the top, but neither is it at the 
bottom. It is midway between the two extremes, a basically 
insecure position. There are all sorts of built-in fears here— 
fear of slipping back, fear of not moving up, fear of not 
being able to maintain status quo. 

These people are told that one cannot stand stili. You 
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either move forward or you lose ground. Yet, stand still they 
must until the appropriate time comes to inch upward. 
The members of such a group can be aroused to resentfulness 
very easily by the group below struggling to improve status. 
Hostility results and stereotypes are born. Derogatory epithets 
are introduced into the language—Nigger, Kike, Mick, Wop, 
Chink, to name only a few of them. 

The middle class regards itself as “the better class of 
people.” The invading group is “the lower class of people.” 
The lower class stereotype is fashioned to represent every- 
thing that the “better class” has risen above—slovenliness, 
ineptitude, crudity, stupidity, ignorance. This is ethnocentrism 
—the normality of rightness of one’s own group and the 
rejection of all other groups. 

Sitting securely above the middle class, like the lid on 
a bubbling pot, is the “smug” upper class with its own 
code of membership and rules for admission. Epithets are 
exchanged here too. 

“Snobs,” charges the middle class. “Boors,” replies the 
upper class. 

While economic-engendered fomentation and frustration 
go on among the three social classes, racial prejudice produces 
its Own interactions up and down the social ladder. Whites 
on the bottom rung characteristically display anti-Negro 
prejudice more bitterly than do whites on the top rung. The 
reverse situation holds for anti-Semitism, which seems 
relatively more pronounced at the higher socio-economic 
levels than at the lower. 

This latter condition is real cause for concern because 
it supposedly involves the nation’s most cultured, most 
talented, most intelligent, and most educated citizens. 

Thus does group prejudice, like cancer, cut across all 
strata of society, all callings, all professions, all ages, all 
religions. 

Four-fifths of the American population bear feelings of 
hostility toward some group. 

Prejudice and Personality 

There is an old Christian maxim which states, in essence, 
what the heart contains the mouth uttereth. \f the heart 
harbors prejudice, the question might logically be asked: 
How did it get there? 

Sociologists and psychologists have confirmed that 
prejudice is not instinctive. There is no evidence anywhere 
to support the belief that an attitude pattern such as prejudice 
can come to a person through the germ plasm by inheritance. 

Very young children do not show race pfejudice. Their 
likes and dislikes for other children are based upon criteria 
other than physical appearance. Not until they get older and 
learn more about adult evaluations do they take on the 
characteristic race prejudices of their group. 

Prejudice—both negative and positive—therefore is a part 
of the child’s adjustment to a culture in which prejudice 
is ingrained; part of his real and vicarious experience; and 
it is definitely a part of the process of learning by example. 

It is not uncommon among well-meaning parents who 
take consistent stands for the underdog, for example, re- 
gardless of extenuating facts and circumstances, to produce 
children who maintain deep prejudices agaimst all people 
more comfortably situated than themselves, and deep 
prejudices for all persons less well off than themselves. 

Dr. Mary Ellen Goodman of Wellesley found prejudice 
among children of nursery school age. She suggests that 
prejudice can be firmly rooted at age 6. Thus the average 
person has a whole lifetime to live with and reinforce his 
prejudices. 

Many psychologists have come to the conclusion that the 
most deeply felt and rabid types of prejudice are produced 
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by rather complex processes of personality functioning which 
operate somewhat as follows: 

People who have met with severely frustrating experiences 
in life generate a reservoir of “free-floating” aggression. In 
many Cases, it is either dangerous or impossible to release 
this aggression in action against the source of the frustration. 
The frustrating source may be a higher authority, the member 
of an in-group, or may even be unknown. A natural outlet 
is to vent hostility onto a group which is socially weak and 
virtually defenseless. 

The deeply prejudiced person, according to a survey of 
2000 persons (The Authoritarian Personality, Harper & 
Brothers), is one who received little genuine love as a child, 
resented it, and has gone through life harboring unexpressed 
anger at his parents. He probably is unaware of his anger 
and probably wouldn't express it if he were aware of it 
This feeling of having been exploited disposes him to 
exploitation of others. 

There's a line in Sir Richard Burton’s “Arabian Nights” 
which says in effect: “The dearest ambition of the slave 
is not freedom, but to have a slave of his own.” 

The deeply prejudiced also show a lack of warmth and 
conviction about their relations with members of the 
opposite sex. The same mixed-up attitude they held toward 
their parents as children—surface admiration coupled with 
underlying anger—appears in their feelings about their 
sweethearts and marital partners. 

They hate Republicans, hate the English, hate aggressive 
people, hate women, hate men. And whenever a psychiatrist 
finds such violent prejudices, he begins searching for the 
internal conflicts which he knows are there. 

Remarks usually can be analyzed by the layman for signs 
of prejudice by asking the following questions: 

1. Was the remark meant to insult or was it somebody's 

idea of fun? 

2. Did it represent ignorance or out-and-out hostility? 

3. Was it prompted by personal like or dislike for an 

individual or an entire group? 

Stereotypes can be countered with correct information 
Hostility takes deeper analysis to locate the emotional 
mechanism that triggered it. Hostility involves feelings of 
inferiority, uncertainty, insecurity, jeopardy, and threat. It 
has to do with the relations of the individual to other 
individuals, to the group, and to himself. 

The way we feel about others is very frequently the way 
we secretly feel about ourselves. We project. Hate follows 
a vicious circle. As Tacitus, who lived from 54 to 119 A.D., 
observed: 

“It belongs to human nature for people to hate those they 
have injured.” 

When we hurt others out of prejudice, we hate ourselves 
for it. Hate begets guilt. Guilt begets hostility. Hostility 
begets injury. And injury betgets more hate. It would seem 
that there can be no real peace where prejudice rages— 
neither world-wide, nor nation-wide, nor in the family, nor 
in the single individual. 

Prejudice is a form of war. 

“The greatest and noblest pleasure which we have in this 
world is to discover new truths,” said Frederick The Great, 
“and the next is to shake off old prejudices.’ 

The King of Prussia (1740-1786) was so right 


PREJUDICE PATTERNS AND CONSEQUENCES 
The most observable consequences of our collective 
prejudices are discrimination and segregation. A group sub 
jected to discriminatory treatment usually finds itself segre 
gated. A segregated group, on the other hand, certainly 
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is being discriminated against. So the dividing line separating 
discrimination from segregation is very thin. 

Discrimination and segregation result from literally millions 
of positive and negative attitude combinations held by all 
the members of a given society. It is interesting to note in 
this connection that not every individual who is prejudiced 
engages in discrimination. Neither are all non-prejudiced 
persons free from committing discriminatory acts. 

This shouldn't be surprising. Men don’t always behave 
as they believe, or as they profess to believe. The inconsistency 
here is between creed and deed. Most people believe in 
the American creed—the human right to full equity and 
opportunity, irrespective of race or religion or ethnic origin. 

But how many of us are willing to give to every human 
being every right which we claim for ourselves? 

How many among us can say, as George Moore said: “After 
all there is but one race—humanity,” and live up to it? 

This contradiction between creed and deed is what Gunnar 
Myrdal, the eminent sociologist, chose to call “an American 
dilemma.” He might well have termed it “a human dilemma,” 
because thinking people everywhere face this common prob- 
lem-—-living in accordance with what they believe in and 
know to be right. 

To further our understanding of how individual prejudice 
relates to consequences, Myrdal developed what he called a 
Typology of Ethnic Prejudice and Discrimination. His Typ- 
ology breaks down attitudes of people, in terms of the 
American creed of full equity, into four groups: 

The Unprejudiced Non-Discriminator 

The Unprejudiced Discriminator 

The Prejudiced Non-Discriminator 

The Prejudiced Discriminator 

Type I, the Unprejudiced Non-Discriminator, is the 
All-W eather Liberal. He adheres to the creed in both belief 
and practice. His environment doesn’t sway him. 

Type II, the Unprejudiced Discriminator, is a Fair-W eather 
Liberal. He is the man of expediency. He will hold his silence 
and implicitly acquiesce in discrimination by others if it is 
in his personal interest to do so. 

Type Ul, the Prejudiced Non-Discriminator, is a Fair- 
Weather Illiberal. He reluctantly conforms to the creed. He 
does not really believe in the creed, but follows it in practice 
to avoid sanctions of one kind or another. 

Type IV, the Prejudiced Discriminator, is the All-Weather 
liliberal. This man does not believe in the creed and his 
behavior is consistent with his disbelief. He consistently 
translates his prejudice into actual discrimination. 

Of these four types, Type II, the Fair-Weather Liberal 
(Unprejudiced Discriminator) is the easiest to convert to 
a position of open-mindedness. The most difficult to convert, 
of course, is Type IV, the All-Weather Illiberal (Prejudiced 
Discriminator ). 


SPECIFIC EFFECTS 

Granting that prejudice is everywhere, what, then, are 
some of its consequences? How deeply do they affect us? 
How costly are they to society? 

H. G. Wells summed it up when he said: “I am convinced 
that there is no more evil thing than race prejudice . . . Ie 
justifies and holds together more baseness, more cruelty, 
and more abomination than any other sort of error in the 
world.” 

The combined force of mass prejudice translated into 
discrimination and segregation can be felt in every phase 
of our national life. | have selected three broad areas for 
comment, 

|. Its effects on the private citizen; 
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2. Its effects on the nation as a whole; and 

3. Its effects on international relations. 
Effects on the Prwate Citizen 

The private citizen who happens to be a member of a 
segregated group will live under many of the following 
handicaps that go with a second-class citizenship: 

1. If he is a Southern Negro, he may not be permitted 
to vote, to serve on a jury, to hold public office, or to 
exercise many of the other rights and responsibilities 
considered vital to a proper functioning Democratic 
process. 

2. He will be denied free access to many of the public 
and private institutions that are so important to the 
lives of people—hospitals, welfare associations, and 
places of entertainment, lodging, dining, and recreation. 

3. He will not have equal opportunity with whites to 
educate himself and develop his natural capacities. 

4. Lacking in education, he will be lacking in earning 
power. 

5. If he lands a job, his lack of skill will make him the 
last to be hired, the first to be fired. 

6. He and his family will reside in a permissive ghetto 
characterized by disease, crime, poverty, filth—and 
white-man exploitation. 

7. He will come and go by certain entrances and exits, 
use only the designated pay windows and stairways, 
buy in certain stores, use the authorized telephone 
booths. 

8. He will live out his life subjected daily to insult, 
embarrassment, and varied forms of indignity inflicted 
upon him by his “superiors.” 

Negroes constitute the largest single minority in this 
country—10 per cent of the total population, or roughly 
16 million. They are by no means the only minority group. 
There are sizeable Puerto Rican, Philippine, Japanese, native 
Indian, and Chinese minorities which together comprise 
another million or so persons. The Jewish minority represents 
some 5 million people. That’s a total of some 20 million 
members of minority groups and I am certain there are 
more. All of them are subjected to varying degrees of 
segregation and discrimination. 

There is considerable evidence available to prove that 
prejudice exacts a toll of undesirable consequences from 
the majority doing the segregating and discriminating as well 
as from the minority discriminated against. A group of 500 
psychologists, sociologists, and social anthropologists were 
polled on this subject at a national meeting two years ago. 
Ninety per cent of the 500 expressed the opinion that enforced 
segregation, even when equal facilities were provided, was 
damaging to those at whom the segregation was directed. 
This is not surprising. 

Of far more significance, however, is the fact that 83 
per cent of the 500 believed that enforced segregation had 
detrimental effects on the group which enforced the segrega- 
tion. 

A white person living in a state or municipality that 
enforces segregation does not have the option of deciding 
whether or not he wishes to sit in the “Jim Crow” section 
of a bus, attend an educationa! meeting with Negroes, send 
his child to a school which enrolls Negro children, or dine 
in a restaurant with a Negro colleague or friend. He is 
forced to observe the segregation pattern. 

Are not this man’s civil rights being violated? 

Ic would appear that Ralph Bunche, famous arbitrator of 
national and international disputes, made a good point when 
he said: “An underlying assumption behind the segregation 
laws has to be that in the absence of such laws many... . 
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whites would voluntarily associate with Negroes.” 

Another area of damage and disturbance to the majority 
concerns the factor of personal, internal conflict, on which 
I touched earlier. For those persons who pick up their 
prejudice from the cultural environment and are not too 
deeply involved in it emotionally, a dilemma develops 
between discrimination on the one hand and Hebraic- 
Christian values on the other. 

Such a person learns that equal treatment for all persons 
and the brotherhood of man are basic values in the shaping 
and guiding of one’s conduct. On the other hand, he is 
exposed to forces which dictate behavior patterns of hostility, 
superiority, and avoidance toward certain minority groups. 
This provides a perfect setting for internal conflict, tension, 
and guilt. 

The maturity, perspective, and objectivity of a person so 
disturbed is bound to be reduced. He is prevented from 
sizing up his owm problems realistically and meeting them 
constructively. He is lured into wrestling with mere shadows 
while the real source of his difficulties goes unchallenged. 
Effects Upon the Nation as a Whole 

The effects of prejudice upon our national life can be 
divided into two separate categories—the first is spiritual 
and the second is economic. 

From the spiritual point of view—by which I mean moral 
and ethical principles—prejudice in action is a retrogression 
from the Great American Ideal. 

The strength of our Democracy is inherent in its diversity. 
But beyond our differences—racial, cultural, religious— 
there must be a fiber of solidarity. When what should be 
irrelevant differences as to race, religion, and cultural back- 
ground become absolute separation, a kind of social poison 
is secreted that kills solidarity. It destroys the united front, 
the unified effort, the sense of purpose which a nation must 
have to attain its fullest strength and greatness. 

Prejudice destroys this kind of solidarity by preventing the 
harmonization of differences which brings out the universal 
strength of a people. 

Prejudice weakens the moral fabric of our country by 
perpetuating the clash between creed and deed. It forces 
people to live in the shadow of what amounts to a patent 
evasion of a major moral imperative—namely, the necessity 
to choose between what is right and what is wrong. 

The child growing up in an atmosphere of prejudice is 
faced with a perpetual reminder that creed is one thing and 
deed another, and that the world of his parents countenances 
this hypocrisy. The results of such contradictory teachings 
are evident in many areas of grownup activity—graft in 
government, demagoguery in politics, breaches of ethics in 
the professions, abuses of trust in some of our leading 
institutions. 

The economic cost to our nation of prejudice in action 
is staggering. This cost stems from a number of major 
sources. Probably the greatest of these are in the loss of 
production and in the loss of market for goods. 

In a free enterprise system, capacity for consumption— 
the market—is geared to personal income. Personal income, 
in turn, is geared to productivity, and productivity is geared 
to training, education, and job skill. It is a tremendous 
capital loss, therefore, for millions of Negro workers to be 
employed at jobs which do not maximize their capacity 
to produce. 

Negroes in this country have been traditionally concen- 
trated in the very lowest paying occupations. One third 
of them—33 per cent—are in the domestic- and service- 
employee categories as compared with only 7 per cent of 
the white workers. Unemployment runs at a rate three times 
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as high among Negroes as it does among whites. The 
percentage of whites in professional and executive jobs is 
double that for Negroes. 

The production differential between white workers and 
Negro workers is on the order of 3 to 1. Multiply this 
production differential by the number of Negro workers in 
the country and you get a rough idea of what is lost each 
year in productive capacity. 

Because he isn't producing and earning at capacity, 
the Negro worker's family isn’t consuming at capacity 
either. This loss in market outlets for manufactured goods 
has been variously estimated at between $9 and $12 billion 
per year. 

The cost of slums to the nation in dollars and human 
suffering is incalculable. The average slum area in the average 
big American city contains about one-third of the city’s 
population although it occupies only one-fifth of the resi- 
dential area. It absorbs 45 per cent of the city’s service costs 
and gives back only 6 per cent of the city’s total tax revenue. 

Slums produce 45 per cent of the average big city’s major 
crimes, 55 per cent of its juvenile delinquency, 50 per cent 
of its disease, and 60 per cent of its tuberculosis victims. 

In summary, discrimination and segregation severely restrict 
the best possible development and use of human skills, lower 
the potential production and purchasing power of the nation, 
and add to the taxpayers’ social service burden. 

Effects on International Relations 

To say that race prejudice in this country damages our 
reputation in the court of world affairs is a masterpiece of 
understatement. There are those who maintain that dis- 
crimination as practiced in America is the greatest single 
threat to our foreign policy, and could conceivably become 
a real threat to this country’s future security. 

At a time when we, and the rest of the Free World, are 
frantically seeking to get acceptance of the democratic 
philosophy among Asians, Orientals, Africans, Middle 
Easterners, and even Russians, I should not have to labor 
the tremendous import of this assertion. 

It is always a shock to peoples of other Jands that the 
world’s greatest Democracy tolerates discrimination against 
its minority groups. We need not go to far-off India or 
China or Africa to see the effects of our policies on dark 
skinned peoples. Our neighbors to the immediate south 
the Pan-American countries in  particular—cannot avoid 
observing our treatment of people like themselves. 

Mexico, for instance, is 85 per cent Indian by race. Bolivia, 
Ecuador, and Peru are predominantly Indian. An Indian in 
the United States is still a second-class citizen and is not 
likely ever to overcome the social stigma which goes with 
that role. 

The United Nations, of which this country is a principal 
exponent, has attracted more people of foreign lands to our 
shores than ever before. The “have-nots” of the world are 
mightily impressed by the UN and the high principles and 
ideals on which it is founded. They hear sincere pleas for 
tolerance and human dignity throughout the world com 
munity by our statesmen and other Western World leaders 
Yet, what they see in their travels around our country does 
not bear out what they hear at the conference tables and 
the assembly halls. 

It is not unheard of for dark-skinned visiting diplomats 
to be refused service at certain of our restaurants and denied 
accommodations at certain of our leading hotels. This cannot 
increase their appreciation for, or improve their understanding 
of, Democracy. 

Again, our deeds do not give the right meaning to our 
words and we lose ground. We become especially vulnerabl« 
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to any enemy who might wish to turn this paradox to our 
detriment. 

Every man in the world whose skin is some color other 
than white—and that includes roughly two-thirds of the 
world’s total population—wants to know: “But what about 
the future of the Negro in America?” 

Chester Bowles got this question first-hand as Ambassador 
to India. It prompted him to remark: “No American returning 
from Asia can doubt that the status of the American Negro 
is a key to our country’s relationship with the awakening 
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nations of Asia and Africa.” » 

Lifting the artificial burden of prejudice from the shoulders 
of 16 million of our people might do more to impress the 
countries we want as our friends than all the goid stored 
at Fort Knox. 

I am convinced that our final victory over those ugly 
stepchildren of prejudice—discrimination and segregation— 
will be a victory, indeed, for all oi humanity. Until then, 
we can only preida to be a true missionary of freedom for 
the exploited, the d6wntrodden, and the oppressed. 


e @ eS @ 
Civil Liberties 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
By THE REVEREND WILLIAM J. KENEALY, S. J., Dean of The Boston College Law School, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Delivered in Celebration of Bill of Rights Day, Faneuil Hall, Boston, Massachusetts, December 15, 1955 


Warren, Chief Justice of the United States, delivered 

an address on the Bill of Rights. A few days previous 
to his address, a group of state employees charged with respon- 
sibility for determining what announcements could be posted 
on the state employees’ bulletin board refused to permit the 
Bill of Rights to be posted on the grounds that it was a “con- 
troversial document.” A bitter altercation arose, and only after 
the Governor of the state vouched in writing for its non- 
controversial character was the Bill of Rights permitted to 
occupy a place along with routine items of interest. The Chief 
Justice in his address, commenting on this extraordinary 
incident, stated: 


O* YEAR AGO this evening, the Honorable Earl 


“And this happened in the United States of America 
on the 15th day of December, 1954, the 163rd anni- 
versary of our Bill of Rights, declared by proclama- 
tion of President Eisenhower to be Bill of Rights 
Day. It is straws in the wind like this which cause 
some thoughtful people to ask the question whether 
ratification of the Bill of Rights could be obtained 
today if we were faced squarely with the issue.” 

I share the amazement of the Chief Justice in contemplat- 
ing a dispute of this kind in the United States of America. As 
an incurable optimist, however, I have no doubt whatsoever 
that the Bill of Rights would be thunderously ratified to- 
morrow by the vast majority of our citizens. In fact, I feel 
sure that the Bill of Rights would be unanimously ratified 
romorrow, if all our people could only understand and appre- 
ciate the philosophy which underlies it. 


1. THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY 


The philosophy of American democracy and of the Ameri- 
can Bill of Rights is expressed in two immortal documents: 
the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States. The two are inseparably linked together, for 
the Supreme Court of the United States has told us several 
times that, while the Declaration of Independence is not part 
of the organic law of the land, it is indeed the spirit and 
thought of which the Federal Constitution is the body and 
letter. And the spirit and thought of this living political phil- 
osophy is epitomized in the following familiar words of the 
Declaration: 


“We hold these truths to be self evident: that all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness; 
that to secure these rights, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” 


In accordance with this philosophy, government is not an 
end in itself, but a means to an end. And the end of govern- 
ment is not merely the establishment of order, because order 
itself is but a means. The end of order is justice; but justice 
is itself only a means and its end is liberty. Finally, liberty 
is simply the condition necessary to enable human beings 
fully to achieve their perfection, their happiness, and their 
destiny during this life on earth. Thus, the real end of earthly 
government is a just and ordered liberty. But the essence of 
earthly liberty is the free exercise by the human person of the 
fundamental rights proper to human personality. Wherefore 
the first purpose of government is the protection of the in- 
dividual person in the exercise of his personal rights. And 
therefore the prime test of all forms of government lies in the 
degree of success they attain in maintaining that protection. 

Now the distinguishing characteristic of democratic govern- 
ment, as contrasted with other forms of governmental 
machinery, is that it is rule by the majority. But contrary to 
a strange and modern popular fallacy, true democracy is not 
a mere matter of form; and not a mere matter of majority rule. 
Let us not forget that, only a few years ago, a distressed Italian 
people flooded the piazzas of Rome shouting “Duce! Duce! 
Duce!” Let us not forget that, at the same time, the squares 
of Berlin resounded with the cries of “Heil Hitler!” and a 
bewildered German people voted Adolph Schicklegruber into 
power. No one ever received greater majorities than Joseph 
Stalin. No, there is no magic in mere forms; and mere major- 
ity rule is capable of effecting a tyranny as atrocious as that of 
any Oriental despotism. Democracy, as a mere form, would be 
a faceless and gutless philosophy of government. 

On the contrary, because the essence of liberty is the free- 
dom to exercise personal rights, true democracy must consist 
in minority rights under majority rule. But never in history 
has there been, and never in the future can there be, minority 
rights under majority rule unless the majority repudiates the 
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blasphemy that mere numbers make truth and that might 
makes right; unless the majority faces and accepts the fact 
that there #s an objective moral order, within the range of 
human intelligence, to which human societies and voting 
majorities are bound in conscience to conform, and upon 
which the peace and happiness of personal, national and in- 
ternational life depend. 

The mandatory aspect of this objective moral order is called 
by philosophers the natural law. In virtue of this natural law, 
fundamentally equal human persons are endowed by their 
Creator with certain natural rights and obligations which are 
inalienable precisely because they are God-given. They are 
antecedent therefore, both in logic and in nature, to the for- 
mation of civil societies and the casting of majority votes or 
the braying of filibusters. They are not granted by the bene- 
ficence of any state, democratic or otherwise; wherefore the 
tyranny of any state, democratic or otherwise, cannot destroy 
them. Rather it is the high moral responsibility of all civil 
societies and all majorities, through the instrumentality of 
civil law, to acknowledge their existence and to protect their 
exercise, by a wise and scientific implementation of the natural 
law. 

In its essence, granted the existence of Almighty God, the 
natural law is a simple thing. It is man’s participation in the 
Eternal Law of God. It implies that we know, independently 
of School Street, or Beacon Hill, or Washington, or London, 
or Moscow—or of the Vatican, for that matter—that we are all 
children of God, endowed with immortal souls, destined for 
eternal life, bound in conscience to pursue that destiny, and 
possessed of inalienable rights to enable us to do so. It com- 
mands us to be patriotic, but warns us that the state is our 
servant and not our master; because it directs that we institute 
governments and laws precisely to protect our natural rights 
and to help us to attain, in human dignity, our divine destiny. 

Thus it gives a rational and spiritual basis for our civil 
rights and liberties. Thus it gives a reason for the essential 
equality of man; it supplies us with a measure of the essential 
dignity of human personality. It tells us why the Chinese coolie 
is the equal of the Roman Cardinal; the Australian bushman 
the equa! of the European scientist; the African tribesman 
the equal of the American millionaire: because they are all 
created by the good God to enjoy Him fully for all eternity— 
a breath-taking destiny which completely dwarfs all temporary 
accidentals, physical, intellectual, economic, social and racial; 
a destiny of awesome dignity which demands decent human 
liberty for every child of God on the face of God's earth, re- 
gardless of race, creed, color or national origin. 

This is the philosophy of the natural law. It is not pietistic 
pap. It is not self-righteous twaddle. [t is not a cloud of theory. 
It is the soil of freedom. It is the philosophy upon which this 
nation was founded and to which this nation, by its most 
solemn covenants and usages, is dedicated. The Declaration of 
Independence and the Bill of Rights re-affirm the philosophy 
of the Constitution of this Commonwealth. The Preamble of 
that Constitution solemnly declares: 


“We, therefore, the people of Massachusetts, ac- 
knowledging with grateful hearts the goodness of 
the great Legislator of the universe, in affording us 
in the course of His providence, an opportunity . . . 
of forming a new constitution . . . and devoutly im- 
ploring His direction . . . do agree upon, ordain and 


establish the following Declaration of Rights, and 
Frame of Government, as the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts.” 
Article II of the Constitution of our Commonwealth refers 
to Almighty God as the “Supreme Being, the Great Creator 
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and Preserver of the universe.” Indeed, there should be peace 
in our minds, there should be a song in our hearts, because 
what a man is before God, that he is befote the Constitution 
of the country and the Commonwealth we love. Despite the 
cynics, the materialistics, the secularists and the positivists in 
some academic halls, the glory of the American political 
system is that, for the first time in recorded history, a great 
people, formally and explicitly, made human rights the corner 
stone of its political structure—and did so in the form of a 
definite profession of politico-religious faith. Ours is a country 
with a God; and, precisely for that reason, ours is a country 
whose philosophy exalts and respects the dignity and liberty 
of His human creatures. 


li. THE TOTALITARIAN PHILOSOPHY 


The tragic irony of democracy is that at the very moment 
when our American Republic was born in a grand profession 
of politico-religious faith—faith in the existence of God, in 
the reality of His natural law, in the fact of inalienable rights 
beyond the reach of any government, at that very moment the 
foundations of that faith were already shaking in a large part 
of what we used to call Christendom. The young Republic 
had not yet attained its maturity before it was assailed and 
buffeted from across the sea by a maelstrom of political and 
social theories which pounded away at the foundations of her 
political philosophy. Thomas Hobbes’ theory of the Leviathan 
State laid the foundation of modern Totalitarianism. David 
Hume's Skepticism cast doubt upon the ability of the human 
mind to attain to any objective truth. Jean Jacques Rousseau's 
Anti-Intellectualism cast aspersions upon any rational ex- 
planation of human life. Jeremy Bentham’s Utilitarianism 
repudiated the age-old norm of morality. Emmanuel Kant 
drove a wedge between the legal and the moral orders. Herbert 
Spencer's Sociological Evolution cast aside fixed principles of 
morality and of the natural law. John Austin’s jurisprudence 
completed the legal bridge to the modern totalitarian state. 
These philosophies, and the materialistic concepts of Hegel, 
Marx, and Engels,—melted down into an arnorphous philoso- 
phy of so-called positivism and pragmatism,—these are the 
ideas fighting for dominance in :his country and in the world 
today. 

The battle is on, make no mistake about it. Our modern 
legal and sociological positivists pooh-pooh the very notion 
of the natural law as a medieval fiction, which served a useful 
purpose in its day, but is now obsolete—and never had any 
objective existence. To them, therefore, inalienable rights are 
so much metaphysical nonsense. There are no duties in con- 
science; because morality, in its last analysis, is merely current 
good taste. There are no principles; there are merely prevail- 
ing formulae of expediency. Above all, there are no abso!utes; 
no absolutes, that is, except pragmatic public policy-—which 
means the Absolute State. 

The rise of positivistic state absolutism to challenge the 
American philosophy of Government so impressed the late 
Justice Robert H. Jackson, of the United States Supreme Court, 
that in a lecture, which his untimely death prevented him 
from delivering, he wrote: 

"... The nineteenth century closed with Americans 
repeating the phrases of the Declaration of Indepen 
dence about the laws of nature and of nature's God, 
but the real attitude was that attributed by Knicker- 
bocker to the Connecticut Yankees, who resolved to 
be governed by the laws of God—until they found 
time to make better ones. The so-called positivists 
took over, and any command that some authority had 
physical power to enforce became law. Since the 
Nurnberg postmortem of the Hitler regime, few will 





believe that these positivist doctrines are weapons 
in the struggle to preserve liberty. 

“Meanwhile, Marx and Engels, two strangers to the 
actual workings of our American system, had formu- 
lated the revolutionary scheme of values which under 
new leadership is now our world-wide rival. Their 
doctrine teaches that there is no such thing as natural 
law or impartial justice, that the law is and should 
be a weapon of the class in power and administered 
in its interests, that law rests on the authority of 
force and not on any inherent rightfulness, that the 
object of its protection is the dominant group rather 
than the individual, and that it should not be ad- 
ministered by neutral judges but by class-conscious 
and class-serving judges. The Communists reject our 
claims to liberty as abstract intellectualism, if not 
hypocrisy, and claim that our free government is a 
sham to conceal economic exploitation of the most 
numerous class—the proletariat—which should be 
aroused to support the Communists in containment 
of our system and its eventual overthrow.” (The 
Supreme Court as a Unit of Government, p. 5) 































It is the tragedy of our generation that the philosophy of 
a country with a God is not the philosophy of the predatory 
nations now threatening the destruction of civilization. In 
reality, Our civilization is faced with the age-old conflict be- 
tween the idea of the natural law and the idea of the Absolute 
State. The modern name of the Absolute State is Totalitarian- 
ism; but its name is its only novelty. It is a retrogression to 
ancient Caesarism; the deification of the state, upon the 
specious grounds of public policy, to the degradation of hu- 
man personality. The state is not the servant but the master, 
the alpha and omega of all things, the ultimate criterion of 
truth and the last norm of right. Human beings, their nature, 
purpose and destiny, have significance only by the yardstick 
of state utility. Will is substituted for reason; might becomes 
right; law becomes organized brutality. The fires of human 
liberty are extinguished, because there are no inalienable 
rights; there are no inalienable rights, because there is no 
natural law; there is no natural law, because there is no 
Frernal Law; there is no Eternal Law, because there is no God 
no God, that is, but Caesar! 


int. THe TRAGEDY Or THE CONFLICT 

Do you think that philosophy is a mere matter of irrelevant 
theory? Do you doubt that ideas have the awful power within 
themselyes to make and destroy and remake civilizations? Then 
come back fourteen years to the time when mankind was 
entering one of the greatest catastrophes of human history. 
The United States was not as yet, formally at least, involved 
in World War II; but the impact of the armed conflict raging 
in Europe transformed America into forty-eight vast debating 
societies. The air was filled with strident shouts of argument 
and rebuttal, of invective and recrimination, of fear and 
hysteria. In the halls of Cene@ress, in the headlines and over the 
air, at every public and private gathering, statesmen of re- 
nown and unknown men in the streets furiously debated the 
paramount issue of the day: intervention or isolation, should 
we enter the war or stay aloof? But suddenly our voices were 
stilled. The issue was brought to a head and settled by others. 
For, on December 7, 1941, the bloodstained fist of Torali- 
tarianism reached across the Pacific and plunged a dagger in 
our back. 

The roar of a plane, the crash of a bomb, and the cries of 
mangled and dying Americans echoed over the waters into the 
hills and plains and valleys of our land. Who does not remem- 
ber the shock of Pearl Harbor? The maddening messages 
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which broke over the radio that peaceful Sunday aiternoon? 
Who does not remember that initial moment of stunned and 
bewildered silence? But who does not remember the very next 
moment, the instant of unanimous and unified action. Our 
disputes were over. Our debates were at an end. Our arguments 
were done. All over the land, from home and school, from 
farm and factory, from career and ambition and loved ones, 
in a stupendous dedicatory action, there rushed American 
youth—millions of them—to camp, to ship, to plane, to fox- 
hole. A united voice from platform and pulpit, from radio 
and press and newsreel, inspired them to do battle against the 
scourge of Totalitarianism, against this new Caesarism which 
had the world by the throat; inspired them to fight, to suffer, 
to die if necessary—not in the name of skepticism or cynicism 
or materialism or pragmatism or positivism—but, in so many 
words, for the American philosophy and way of life, for the 
inalienable rights of man, for the dignity of the human person- 
ality, for the liberation of small nations, for the four freedoms 
everywhere, that by their sacrifice the lights of human liberty 
might go on again all over the world! And so inspired they 
fought, they suffered, and many thousands of them laid down 
their young lives; on the seven seas, and in every land from 
Berlin to Tokyo. 

Who can forget those who did not come back? I cannot. 
I cannot, because it was my privilege to know many oi them, 
to live with them, to laugh with them, to fear with them, to 
grieve with them, to confess and anoint them, and to love 
them. I cannot, because in the acrid smoke and lurid flame of 
battle I saw them go down; and I buried them at sea in the 
pitch blackness of the night, in the Marianas, the New 
Hebrides, the Philippines. Yes, these, our own, are dead. I 
cannot wipe away the sadness of their passing. But neither can 
I lose the inner peace and the fierce pride which stems from 
the conviction that they died, under the living God, for some- 
thing worthwhile. They had a country with a genuine brother- 
hood of man, because it was predicated upon the fatherhood 
of God. And their reward is now the eternal company of their 
God. 

Would you judge the philosaphy of a country without a God 
by its fruits? Then come with me to the Nurnberg trials and 
hear a Nazi commander calmly testify to the efficiency with 
which, under governmental orders, he supervised the systema- 
tic murder of 2,500,000 innocent human beings in the ex- 
termination camp at Auschwitz. Smell the smoke of the ovens 
of Buchenwald, listen to the silence in the Katyn Forest, hear 
the riveting of chains in the slave labor camps of Siberia, 
hear the tramping feet of faceless Zombies marching in the 
Red Square of Moscow; see the screaming fanatics storming 
over the Yalu River to waste their lives in the red mud of 
Korea; behold the mangled bodies, the rotting corpses, the 
crippled minds, the broken hearts, the crushed liberties—the 
stench of physical and spiritual death—in the lands behind the 
Iron Curtain where modern Caesars have set up countries with- 
out a God. Yes, if you have the stomach for it, read the recent 
diabolical double-talk of Soviet peace intentions and United 
States war-mongering, emitted by Nikolai Bulganin and 
Nikita Khrushchev in their recent barn-storming tour through 
India and Pakistan. Nikolai and Nikita have a country with- 
out a brotherhood of man, precisely because they repudiate 
the fatherhood of God. 

In World War II American blood was spilled and American 
lives were sacrificed for a military victory. Our enemies sur- 
rendered. But then came Korea. Our own boys are dead. 
Hitler is dead, Mussolini is dead, and now Stalin is dead. But 
Totalitarianism is mot dead. Totalitarianism is still stalking 
over a major portion of God's earth, crushing the human spirit, 
stifling human ambition, and repressing the natural and in- 
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alienable rights of hundreds of millions of our fellow human 
beings. Only the callous can say we have liberated the smaller 
nations. Only the cynical can say we have secured the four 
freedoms everywhere. Only the blind can say that the lights 
of human liberty have come on again all over the world. Is 
this the victory for which we fought? The wine of victory is 
turning to gall in our mouths; the flame of peace is flickering 
to ashes in our hands. Surely ¢his is not the victory for which 
we fought! 


Iv. THE CHALLENGE OF THE FUTURE 


Why have we been so bitterly disappointed? Is it not be- 
cause the war was a two-fold war: one of force, and one of 
ideas? The first, the war of physical force, resulted in military 
victory in World War II and in a stalemate in Korea. But 
the second, the war of ideas, has hardly begun. The ideas of our 
enemies are gathering momentum on the world-wide front. A 
soldier can be shot down; but ideas are bullet-proof. And this 
second war of ideas is even more important than the war of 
force. Because, in the long run, human beings are determined 
and governed more by ideas than by force. What is the 
challenge? 

First: It is obvious, I trust, that we must build and maintain 
our military defenses, at whatever cost, to deter the Soviet 
Union from launching the thermo-nuclear weapons which 
threaten the end of civilization as we now know it. 

Second: We must build and improve an American foreign 
policy which will deal with a// the nations of the world—not 
on the basis of a cynical “enlightened self-interest”’—but on 
the basis of the natural and inalienable rights and obligations 
of all. 

Third: And this is specific to the purpose of tonight's meet- 
ing, we must assume the responsibility of demonstrating to 
the whole world, both slave and free, by the treatment of all 
our own Citizens that the American philosophy of government 
must prevail over the Totalitarian. This can be done in no 
better way than by improving the practical program of civil 
liberties here in these United States. And that program can 
be improved. 

For the fundamental principles of the natural law, universal 
and immutable as the human nature from which they derive, 
require rational application to the constantly changing political, 
economic and social conditions of civil society. The applica- 
tion of the natural law postulates change as the circumstances 
of human existence change. It repudiates a naive and smug 
complacency in the status quo. It demands a reasoned ac- 
ceptance of the good, and a rejection of the bad, in all that is 
new. It commands a critical search for the better. It requires 
an exhaustive scrutiny of all the available data of history, 
politics, economics, sociology, psychology, philosophy, and 
every other pertinent font of human knowledge. Of primary 
importance, it insists that the search for a better corpus juris 
be made in the light of the origin, nature, dignity and destiny 
of man; and in the knowledge of the origin, nature, purpose 
and limitations of the state. 

This is not an easy task. Natural law does indeed imply the 
existence of some fundamental human rights which are ab- 
solute and inalienable, such as the right to life, worship, 
marriage, property, labor, speech, locomotion, assembly, reputa- 
tion, etc. These are absolute in the sense that they derive from 
human nature; they are not mere hand-outs from the state. 
They are not absolute in the sense that they are unlimited in 
scope. It is commonplace in classical natural law philosophy 
that human rights, even the most fundamental mentioned 
above, are limited. They are limited in the sense that they are 
subject to specification, qualification, expansion and contrac- 
tion, and even forfeiture of exercise, as the equal rights of 
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others and the demands of the common good from circum- 
stance to circumstance, and from time to time, reasonably in- 
dicate. Human rights are absolute only in the sense of the 
minimal requirements of a just and ordered liberty. 

The American philosophy of government, the natural law 
with its inalienable rights, is not self-executing. The Bill of 
Rights itself, and the other civil liberties guaranteed by Arti- 
cles I, II, IV and VI, and by Amendments XIII, XIV and XV 
are not self-executing. These Articles and Amendments need 
and demand practical implementation by way of judicial in- 
terpretation, statutory enactments, and sincere acceptance in 
our own personal and private lives. 


In the field of judicial interpretation, Brown v. The Board 
of Education (347 US 483) and Bolling v. Sharpe (347 US 
497), ending forever the long and disgraceful discrimination 
against negroes in public education, is a triumph of first mag- 
nitude in the advance of our civil liberties. I think this gather- 
ing should salute the courage, the justice and the devotion to 
American ideals manifested by our unanimous Supreme Court 
in these historic decisions. Some progress has been made, and 
I trust it is only the beginning, by administrative regulations 
following the lead of the United States Supreme Court. 


In the field of statutory enactments, | am happy that the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, by its Commission Against 
Discrimination, has exhibited inspiring leadership to her sister 
states. I think we should congratulate the Massachusetts Com- 
mission on its magnificent work, with the prayerful hope that 
complacency will never dim its leadership. 

In the field of federal legislation, however, I personally can- 
not be happy. Responsible political leaders and the campaign 
platforms of both parties, have repeatedly promised federal 
legislation in the area of civil liberties. Patriotic leaders from 
all walks of life have repeatedly and consistently advocated 
congressional action in the field of civil liberties. In 1947, 
President Harry Truman's Committee On Civil Rights, after 
holding extensive hearings, submitted a magnificent report 
recommending legislation which would eliminate vicious dis- 
crimination among citizens of the United States on the basis 
of race, creed, color, or national origin. Of recent years, over 
one hundred bills have been submitted for the same purpose 
but to date, despite political platforms, despite the promises 
of political leaders, and despite the pleas of patriotic leaders 
in private life, nothing has been done by Congress. 

I realize that the job is not easy. The Federal Security pro- 
gram is unsatisfactory and needs serious improvement with- 
out jeopardizing either security or liberty. In this difficult task 
there will not be much help from the crack-pots of the Right 
or the screw-balls of the Left, or from the hysteria which be- 
fogs the issue from both extremes. 

We are still waiting and hoping for the long promised re- 
vision of the McCarran Immigration Act which so shamefully 
discriminates against the peoples of some countries. If and 
when the Congress corrects this inequity I shall remember 
with less embarrassment the inscription on the base of the 
Statue of Liberty in New York harbor. That statue facing 
across the waters of the Atlantic to the countries of Europe 
has inscribed on its base the following: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed, to me 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


But even with the best of judicial interpretation and the 
best of statutory enactments, the fullness and magnificence of 
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the American ideal of liberty will never prevail among us un- 
less and until we private citizens accept it with conviction and 
practice it with sincerity in our own personal and private lives. 
A symptom of that conviction and of that practice would, for 
instance, be the disappearance of words like “nigger” and 
“kike” and “mick” and “wop” and “sheeny” and “heinie” and 
“frog” and “spick” and “greaser” and the rest of the contemp- 
tible language of racial bigotry. In the area of our national 
security, Sidney Hook has this to say: 


“In the long run, however, neither laws nor security 
agencies, as necessary as they are, can constitute a 
lasting defense of democratic institutions, if the will 
to freedom is not strong in a people .. . . The 
Weimar Republic and Czechoslovakia are both illus- 
trations of what happens when citizens idly watch 
conspirators paralyze the defensive powers of a 
democracy, avoid the fatiguing task of exposing and 
struggling against the conspirators in their multi- 
farious guises and activities in the shop, on the street, 
in the schools, and rely mainly on the protective 
arm of the state itself infected with the germs of 
conspiracy.” (Heresy Yes, Conspiracy No, p. 118) 


This is neither the forum nor the occasion, nor do I have 
the competence, to discuss the particular merits of the many 
and various bills which have been filed in the interests of civil 
liberty. Wherefore I have devoted most of my time in an at- 
tempt to outline the American philosophy of law which de- 
mands statutory implementation in order to be effective. And 
effective it must be, if we are to convince the world that our 
philosophy is something supremely worthwhile. For Totali- 
tarianism can only be defeated by a total dedication to the 
American philosophy of life and of liberty. It is indeed the age- 
old philosophy which conquered the ancient Caesars and re- 
made the Roman Empire, which defeated and civilized the 
Barbarian Hordes, which overthrew the Divine Right of 
Kings, which crushed Nazism and Fascism, and which is now 
engaged in a titanic struggle with atheistic Communism. It is 
the philosophy which once united al] Christendom; and which 
some day, please God, will re-unite a free and peaceful world. 


Finally, my fellow citizens, your American philosophical 
heritage can never be “divisive;” for the philosophy of the 
natural law is not specifically Catholic, or Protestant, or Jew- 
ish. It is the philosophy which is logically antecedent to the 
theology of every revealed religion. It is the philosophy of 
the pagan,—in the classical sense of the word pagan, namely, 
one who worships Almighty God albeit without the profit of 
supernatural revelations. 


In conclusion, ladies and gentlemen, I would like to state, 
as a Catholic priest, that there will never be a doubt as to 
where the Catholic Church will stand in the struggle ahead 
to defend the American philosophy of life and of liberty. 
The Catholic Church will be, where She has always been, on 
the side of the natural and inalienable rights of every human 
being on the face of God's earth, regardless of race, or color, 
or creed, or position. Against the cynical terror of race 
and blood and Communist class hatred, the Catholic Church 
will teach, as She has always taught, that in the eyes of God 
there is neither white, nor black, nor brown, nor yellow, nor 
red; neither Jew nor Gentile nor Barbarian nor Scythian; but 
all are brothers in Christ Jesus. She will fight, with all Her 
moral power, against the modern Caesars as She did against 
the old. For in loving obedience to Her Divine Founder, She 
will continue to render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's and unto God the things that are God's. And this 
She will do, come rack, come rope, unto the end of time. 





